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NFL CHEMISTRY 
The same elements that bond an NFL team can 
also create one volatile mix. 


CHAOS THEORY 
Hollywood got it wrong. NFL locker rooms look 
little like what’s seen on-screen. BY DAVID FLEMING 


CAROLINA BLUEPRINT 
Our visitor’s guide takes you inside the Panthers’ 
custom-fitted work space. BY DAVID FLEMING 


SO SAFE, HE’S DANGEROUS 
Derek Carr, face of the resurgent Raiders, has five 
big weapons. And they got his back. BY MINA KIMES 


LEADING THE BOOM 
Kam Chancellor has reclaimed Seattle’s locker 
room, one year after dividing it. BY ELI SASLOW 


SUPER BOWL CURSED 
If you make the Big Game, don’t lose. ESPN's 
Ryan Clark and Herm Edwards relate. 
BY ANTHONY OLIVIERI 


BEHIND THE STEEL CURTAIN 
The Steelers forged a super-tight roster by letting 
everyone speak his mind. BY JEREMY FOWLER 


UNAPOLOGETICALLY RICHIE INCOGNITO 
The Bills guard is the type of guy hated across the 
NFL—unless he’s on your team. BY TIM KEOWN 


Kam Chancellor keeps 
the Seahawks feeling 
good in the NFC West. 
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THE MAKING OF THE MAN If his father has anything to do with it, D’Angelo 
Russell won't blow his chance at Lakers stardom. BY BAXTER HOLMES 

OWN THE HOLIDAYS All | want for Christmas is ... a levitating Death Star 
speaker! And other gifts that will be big hits this holiday season. 

THE WALK-IN Philly SS Malcolm Jenkins wins with ties. BY STACEY PRESSMAN 

FOOTBALL BROTHERS SUBDIVISION Bobby Petrino leads a contender, his 
brother coaches in Siberia. Actually, Moscow (Idaho}. BY BRUCE SCHOENFELD 

STADIUM FOOD DECONSTRUCTED Dallas fans can watch their first-place 
Cowboys—and eat authentic Mexican pambazo tortas! Here’s a recipe. 

ZOOM “Steady Betty” and “Red Fury” show the thrill of sidecar racing's 
dangerous chase at 160 mph. BY ALYSSA ROENIGK 

“GOSH, IT’S BEAUTIFUL.” The story of a rare Nintendo sports game and 
the collectors who'd do anything to get their hands on it. BY JUSTIN HECKERT 


VOICES 
Post-election, 
coaches need to lead 
more than ever. 

BY JESSICA LUTHER 


THE TRUTH 
MLB should nix the 
qualifying offer. 

BY HOWARD BRYANT 
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“D'Angelo Russell's father, Antonio, 
has Google Alerts set up for each 
of his four boys. He reads every 
story and every online comment. 
| initially visited Louisville to learn 
. more about D’Angelo, hailed as 
the Lakers’ next star, but a three-hour drive with 
the man D’Angelo calls his greatest influence 
made me realize there was a much deeper story 
here—about their bond, fatherhood and walking 
the thin line between fear and love. Every parent 
worries, but when you see where Antonio lived 
and hear how he failed, it’s easy to imagine that 
you'd worry even more.” MORE ON PAGE 11 


“| was with Chancellor and his 
fiancée in Seattle on the day of 
the presidential election. The 
entire city seemed on edge. But 
Chancellor, newly engaged, was 
focused on recovering from his 
groin injury and getting back onto the field for 
the Seahawks. He was buoyant and hopeful, not 
paying attention as the election results came in. 
People around us were walking around in various 
phases of shock and disbelief. | asked Chancellor 
if he was worried and he shook his head. ‘During 
the season, | only really worry about football,’ 

he said.” MORE ON PAGE 60 


Well-done 


Senior writer Mina Kimes on steak 
dinners and team camaraderie: 
“Derek Carr is so accustomed to 
spending time around 6-foot-A4, 
320-pound men that he doesn’t 
really notice how big they are—until 
they venture out into the real world. 
While it’s not unusual for offensive 
lines to get together for meals and 
off-the-field events, | was surprised 
to hear that the star quarterback 
typically joins the unit for their regular 
steakhouse dinners, strolling into 
restaurants like a pop star flanked by 
enormous bodyguards. Derek said 
he always marvels at how much the 
linemen eat. He recalled a recent meal 
where a lineman ordered two steaks: 
one to finish at the restaurant and 
another to eat when he got home.” 
MORE ON PAGE 52 

a 


“Richie Incognito declined to 
talk about his role with the 
Bills, but when teammates 
uniformly called him a ‘great 
guy, a question arose: How 

did Incognito return to the NFL 
as not only an excellent player but a respected 
leader? Sebastian Junger’s book Tribe provided 
some answers. Junger attempts to explain the 
problems of returning soldiers through historical 
mores of small-group dynamics. It can help 
explain why players put aside differences for a 
shared goal and why so many in the NFL have 
forged a kinship with the military.” MORE ON PAGE 74 
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NBA 


Primary Polling 


NBA talent evaluators flocked to the first major tourneys to assess tomorrow's stars. Insider Chad Ford reveals their early impressions. 


RISING 


= 
No player helped himself in 
the Champions Classic more 
than Monk, who scored 23 
points on 7-of-11 shooting 
from behind the 3-point arc 
in a win over Michigan State. 
The freshman has elite 
athletic ability, but scouts 
worry about consistency 
and a lack of ideal size 
(6-foot-3) for a 2-guard. 

If Monk shoots like that all 
season, though, he'll stay 

in the draft’s top 10. 
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FALLING 


= 

For the second season ina 
row, Allen, the ACC preseason 
player of the year, struggled 
at the Champions Classic, 
shooting 4-of-15 in a loss to 
Kansas. (In 2015, Kentucky 
forced him into 2-of-11 
shooting.} The junior clearly 
has athleticism and is a great 
shooter, but he has struggled 
against length. Last year’s 
dud put a lid on his draft 
ceiling. This year’s tightened 
that ceiling with vise grips. 


RISING 


= 

NBA types love the chiseled 
6-8, 235-pound Anunoby, 
who boasts a 7-foot-6 
wingspan (not to mention 
enormous thighs}. The 
sophomore’s transition from 
a defensive specialist to a 
two-way, 3-and-D wing 
started off well, with Anunoby 
shutting down Kansas star 
freshman F Josh Jackson 
(3-of-11)} and shooting 
3-of-7 from 3 in the Armed 
Forces Classic. 


FALLING 


= 
At 6-10, 260 pounds, Edrice 
“Bam” Adebayo looks like a 
Dwight Howard clone—goofy 
personality included—but 
doesn’t play quite like Howard 
yet. The freshman had five 
rebounds and six points along 
with five turnovers and four 
fouls in UK’s drubbing of 
Sparty. Adebayo has an NBA 
body and athletic ability, but 
his feel for the game still 
presents a major early 
question mark. 


Free for Mag subscribers 


THE ONLY PLACE FOR EXCLUSIVE 
ANALYSIS AND CONTENT FROM 
OUR EXPERTS. HERE’S HOW TO 
BECOME AN ESPN INSIDER! 


Turn back to the cover and 
find your account number on 
the mailing label of your 
ESPN The Magazine. It starts 
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BY 
JESSICA 
LUTHER 


Game Changers Coaches have never wielded greater 
influence, which is why they must ignore the call to “stick 
to sports” and speak out on domestic and sexual violence. 


n the most basic sense, coaches help provide us with entertainment. 
Yet we demand much more of them than that. We have an entire genre 
of film and television built around the idea that coaches, particularly in 
high school and college, have a deep and long-lasting influence on their players. As a society, 
we buy into the narrative that through strict discipline, hard work and inspirational words, 
coaches can mold young people into good, successful adults. 

My work focuses specifically on the intersection of football and sexual violence, and peo- 
ple often ask me how we can begin to mitigate this problem within sports. While there are 
many answers to this question, an obvious one is that coaches must be a part of the solution. 
That’s especially true in the bright spotlight of the NFL, where misogyny and violence 
against women have become epidemic. So the day before the presidential election, when 
Patriots coach Bill Belichick sent a letter of support to Donald Trump—whom numerous 
women have accused of assault (allegations that the president-elect denies)—and added his 
voice to endorsements by Rex Ryan, Mike Leach and a handful of retired coaches, I won- 
dered what message that sent to his players, fans and anyone else who was listening. 

Coaches understand their level of influence better than any of us. They're folded into our 
communities; they can get movement and money on whatever issues they support. What 
they say matters, which is why they are so careful with their words and so often try to re- 
move themselves from hard conversations. This is especially true for issues like domestic 
and sexual violence. We care so deeply about a team’s ability to win that when a player is 
reported for committing off-field violence and his playing time is jeopardized, it’s all we can 
talk about. How a coach responds to allegations often sets the tone for how his team and the 
fan base react. At Baylor, where 17 women reported 19 players for sexual or domestic vio- 
lence in the past five years, coach Art Briles lost his job after his team was found to have a 
cultural accountability failure. Yet there were calls from boosters to reinstate him. 

The NFL continues to struggle with how to respond to reports of domestic violence, with 
teams not handling the problem openly and coaches often offering no significant com- 
ment. This came to a head again in October with former Giants kicker Josh Brown, who 
admitted to abusing his then-wife in 2015. The inaction spoke volumes: The team had re- 
signed Brown in the offseason despite knowing his history; the league suspended him for 
one game once his admission became public, despite a policy that allows for up to six; and 


coach Ben McAdoo, who once stated he wouldn’t tolerate domestic 
violence, said little more during the episode than “We're not going 
to turn our back on Josh. He’s a teammate and a guy we're hoping 
makes strides.” Brown was later released. 

Coaches can no longer ignore their role in perpetuating a culture 
that takes these issues too lightly. After the election, Belichick 
backed away from his letter, saying it wasn’t “politically motivated,” 
just a note to a friend. The letters he writes don’t mean “I agree with 
every single thing that every person thinks about politics, religion 
or other subjects,” he said. Yet by his refusing to engage in the con- 
versation any further, how are we to know what he means? 

There are coaches across the country who are engaging in issues 
like healthy relationships, consent and gender equity. Nebraska 
coach Mike Riley apologized to Brenda Tracy, who reported being 
assaulted by multiple players during Riley’s tenure at Oregon State 
in 1998. She spoke to his current players earlier this year and has 
said she now considers Riley “a friend and an ally.” Futures With- 
out Violence has a program called Coaching Boys Into Men, which 
integrates a coach-led discussion of those issues into regular prac- 
tice. Cowboys tight end Jason Witten helped put the program into 
schools in the Arlington, Texas, area. The key is getting more 
coaches interested in doing the work. 

It’s going to take the country a long time to unpack everything 
that’s happened in this election cycle. We are at a moment when the 
ability to shift the conversation from one of “locker room talk” to 
one of anti-misogyny feels like a herculean effort. For young people 
and fans of sport, coaches are spiritual and cultural guides for how 
they view the world. Coaches must embrace that role, not shun it. 


JESSICA LUTHER'S BOOK UNSPORTSMANLIKE CONDUCT: 
COLLEGE FOOTBALL AND THE POLITICS OF RAPE IS OUT NOW. 
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The Making of The Man 


Can D'Angelo Russell become the leader the Lakers need in the post-Kobe era? 
Yes, if his father has anything to do with it—and he most certainly does. 
BY BAXTER HOLMES 


JONATHAN BACHMAN/GETTY IMAGES 12.12.2016 ESPN 21 
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een? point guard for the Los Angeles — | ">ulldingthewooden shotgun honse from memory: 


the marble floors, the stained glass windows, two 


Takers, a 20-year-old cast as their next superstar. It built-in waterfalls, one on both floors. It was the 
; ; 7 7 jewel of Louisville’s West End, half a dozen blocks 
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as you roll down the driver’s side window and start steps that lead to nothing but your mistake. 
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You wish you had a picture handy. Oh, it was re- 
ally something. There’s a reason you stop here 10 
minutes into what will become a three-hour tour of 
your son’s life. Once, you couldn't bear to be any- 
where near here. That home was your responsibil- 
ity, and you trusted the wrong person, and look 
what happened. And though the pain is still there, 
always will be, now you feed offit, reminding your- 
self how easily one mistake can destroy what it took 
a lifetime to build—how without eternal vigilance, 
the most precious things can be taken from your life 
and bulldozed. These days, you visit all the time. 
Sometimes you grab McDonald’s and pull up here 
to eat. Sometimes you'll tell friends to meet you 
beside it. Sometimes you'll drive by, just because, 


MATURING GAME 


After what can only be described as a 
tumultuous rookie campaign, D’Angelo 
Russell has improved in nearly every 
statistical category this season—from 
points per game to net rating. 


@ 2015-16 2016-17 


POINTS PER GAME 


35.1% 37.2% 


3-POINT PERCENTAGE 


ubuub 


ASSISTS PER GAME 


NBA 


AVG: 112 
106.3 


ORtg DRtg 


Stats courtesy Basketball-Reference.com and through Nov. 21. 


like today, when you're snaking through Louisville, 
from its inner city to its suburbs, pausing at parks 
where your son played, schools he attended, houses 
where he lived. It’s a lesson that shapes you. 

“T can’t put my kids’ life and the outcome in any- 
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body else’s hands,” you say. “Anybody’s. 


ABOUT A MONTH earlier, at high noon on a triple- 
digit Las Vegas scorcher, your son D’Angelo moseys 
into an empty hotel conference room just off the 
Strip. As NBA custom dictates, a player of his cali- 
ber—drafted No. 2 in 2015—should dominate sum- 
mer league here, and so he has. In a few months, 
he'll extend his hot streak into the season, serving 
up a buffet of 3-pointers and further evidence of his 
high-end court vision, establishing himself as the 
leading candidate to fill the vacancy left by Kobe 
Bryant’s retirement. But he cites, instead, another 
goal—a family motto, he says, one his father in- 
stilled: “Create new headlines.” 

“Going around the league, people know, ‘Oh, he got 
in some trouble or ‘He didn’t play well his rookie year’ 
or ‘He’s a bust’ That’s the headline,” D’Angelo says. 
“I’m going to have a million more opportunities to 
create new headlines, and I can’t wait. Can’t wait.” 

You remember the old headlines. Vast sums of ink 
were devoted to D’Angelo last season when the Lak- 
ers capsized to a franchise-worst 17-65. The rookie 
clashed with then-Lakers coach Byron Scott, who 
publicly, and frequently, called the 19-year-old im- 
mature. Then in late March, avideo surfaced of Rus- 
sell filming a private conversation between himself 
and teammate Nick Young, who didn’t appear to 
realize he was being taped. Russell, on camera, 
asked about Young’s love life outside of his relation- 
ship with his then-fiancée, Australian rapper Iggy 
Azalea. (“I'm glad you told my video all that,’ Russell 
could be heard telling Young. “Huh?” Young replied, 
turning his face toward Russell before the video cut 
out.) At a breakfast meeting soon after, no Laker 
would sit at Russell’s table, a source told ESPN’s 
Ramona Shelburne; in another instance, the source 
said, Russell came into the locker room and sat next 
to guard Lou Williams, who got up and walked 
away. The resulting tension, sources say, played a 
role in the Lakers’ 48-point loss to Utah on March 
28, tied for the worst loss in franchise history. 

How exactly the video leaked remains unclear, but 
Russell had broken one of pro sports’ most hallowed 
codes, exposing the inner sanctum of athlete hedo- 
nism. Even worse, he’d done so to one of his team- 
mates. “D’Angelo Russell goes down as the worst 
teammate in sports history!!!!” Knicks guard Bran- 
don Jennings tweeted in response to the scandal. 

Russell’s fledgling brand was dented. A high 
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school coach in California contacted Ron Harris, a 
former assistant basketball coach at Montverde 
Academy in Florida, where Russell spent three 
years. “Ron, your boy D’Angelo?” he said. “The 
young guys out here do not care for him anymore. 
They don’t want anything to do with him. They said 
they’re going to stop drinking Gatorade’—which 
Russell endorses—“because of what he did to Nick 
Young.” Says Harris, “He was like enemy No. 1 of the 
people for a while.” 

Ask family members, childhood friends, team- 
mates and coaches to describe Russell and you'll hear 
“prankster,” “jokester” and “fun-loving’—and some 
intimate that those traits led to the mishap. “Some- 
times, you can tell [players], “The iron is hot, don’t 
touch it,” says Thomas Scott, an assistant/player 
development coach with the Lakers last season and 
Byron Scott's son. “Some people want to find out.” 

Still, others who know Russell well say the incident 
isn’t like him at all. It was an accident, an aberration. 
Russell and Nick Young were friends, after all. “D 
went to his son’s birthday party and everything,” says 
Jamie Johnson, Russell’s childhood friend. “That 
situation was just over the head and the video got into 
the wrong hands, but that’s not who he is.” 

Russell, for his part, compares the situation—and 
all of last season—with being whistled for a foul; 
complaining won't change the verdict. “What I went 
through last year was horrible,” he says. “But I can 
learn from it and turn it into a positive.” 

Listen to those words again. As his father, you 
recognize them; it’s like listening to a tape of your- 
self. They are your words. These are the things 
you ve said for years. But where were you through 
all of this? You try to tell yourself it’s all part of 
God’s plan. But still: You weren't there. And look 
what happened. 


YOU HAD DESIGNS on moving to LA to protect 
D’Angelo from those who might seek to prey on a 
newly minted teenage millionaire. But you didn’t. 
You had a 3-year-old daughter, Chloe, back in Lou- 
isville. You couldn’t stand to be apart from her. So 
instead you told D’Angelo’s two older brothers— An- 
tonio and LaShawn Gilliam—to leave college at 
Northern Kentucky University, take online classes 
and move in with D’Angelo in LA. You called 
D’Angelo five times a day, texted countless more, 
seeking every detail. “My dad is one of the smartest 
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ANTONIO RUSSELL TO HIS SON, D’ANGELO 


FROM TOP: PAUL RODRIGUEZ/ZUMA PRESS/ICON SPORTSWIRE; JUAN OCAMPO/NBAE/GETTY IMAGES 


guys I know,’ D’Angelo says. “Whenever he speaks, 
you listen. He can talk your head off. He can lecture 
your head off.” 

You constantly worry that your kids are tuning you 
out; you've felt that way for years, even back when 
you'd drive them to AAU tournaments all over. “Pops, 
you been preaching to us all day,’ they'd say from the 
back seat, and you'd pause. But then you'd consider 
the circumstances. You weren't just driving D'Angelo. 
You were driving D’Angelo and his brothers and two 
or three friends too—and that wasn’t cheap. You’d 
have to rent a truck or a van and cover food, hotels, 
everything. And you'd have to drive all night some- 
times, headlights stabbing through the darkness, the 
road disappearing beneath you. But you were happy 
to do it, since it meant keeping all these kids—your 
kids—involved in something positive, safe. 

All you asked for in return was their attention. 


YOU ALWAYS LIKED the road. It gave you peace of mind, 
and you've spent plenty of time on it, missing only 
about 10 of D’Angelo’s games during AAU, high 
school, prep school and college. Ten games. In five 
years. You even managed to attend about 60 games 
during D’Angelo’s rookie season with the Lakers, 
shuttling back and forth between Louisville and LA. 

As for D’Angelo’s troublesome year? You peer out 
at Louisville’s downtown, pausing for a beat to con- 
sider the skyline. You're not justifying anything, but 
your son is young, in a new city, a new tax bracket. 
He'll make mistakes, sure, but you believe adversity 
is necessary for achieving any goal. And yes, you 
wonder whether being there would’ve stopped it. 
But here it gets tricky. You don’t want to feel control- 
ling—you knowit could backfire—though youre not 
above stepping in. “I will do it. I will. I will,” you say. 
“Because this is my son. I'd rather be overprotective 
... than go visit my son in jail or behind a wall or in 
the grave. And it’s my responsibility. I brought these 
guys into this world. This is my responsibility.” 

For hours you've talked with your eyes forward, 
on the road, but now, at a Louisville stop sign, you 
turn and make direct eye contact, your hands 
clenching the steering wheel. You hold your gaze for 
along moment before returning it to the road. 


LAST SEASON, AS an assistant coach for the Warriors, 
Luke Walton watched clips of D’Angelo Russell and 
thought, This kid could be special. Since Walton be- 
came the Lakers’ head coach, the words he has used 
to describe Russell have included “great,” “awesome” 
and “coachable.” These are not the words Walton’s 
predecessor used just a year ago. “He can be as good 
as he wants to be,” Walton says. 


D’Angelo suffered through the worst season in 
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Lakers history, one of the most tumultuous seasons 
a rookie could endure, and if all that didn’t change 
him, it’s unclear what would. “I take it as a positive 
because all I knowis what I came into,” Russell says. 
“T got drafted into a farewell tour. I got drafted and 
came into Byron Scott’s era and what we went 
through as a losing team. That’s all I know in the 
NBA.’ All he knows is what it felt like to be removed 
from the starting lineup 20 games into his first sea- 
son, to be ridiculed publicly by his own coach, to 
watch an injury-prone 37-year-old dominate the 
ball on nearly every possession. While other lottery 
picks drafted alongside him played huge minutes 
for awful teams, Russell was often benched late in 
close games, a seeming indication that he wasn’t 
ready for the moment or couldn't be trusted or both. 

If his faith in the Lakers was shaken, who could 
blame him? 

“T don’t want that ever again,” Russell says. “I don’t 
want to come in with a losing record. I don’t want to 
go to a losing team and you've got guys going every 
which way after practice—the chemistry just wasn’t 
there. I feel like with this team and with this orga- 
nization, people want to be a part of it. People want 
to be Lakers. There’s just so much pressure, and 
some guys handle it and some guys can't. I’ve always 
been a guy that, I don’t know, just attacks pressure. 
I want to be a part of this whole thing turning back 
around. I’ve seen what it was to be at its lowest point. 
I want to be a part of a playoff run this year ... next 
year, Finals.” 


YOU STEER THROUGH the West End’s Section 8 hous- 
ing and faded factories. You call this area Lost 
Hope. You never joined gangs, but you hung out 
with those who did and saw how easy it was to fall 
in with them. Then you had kids, the first when you 
were 19, and soon you feared the West End would 
consume them. You moved your family to different 
homes in the neighborhood for years, but it wasn’t 
until D'Angelo reached middle school that he and 
his brothers—he’s the third of four boys—started 
living with you on a full-time basis. You were sepa- 
rated from their mother then, and it was only then 
that you could watch your children constantly. “For 
them to live in my house and to worry about them 
every single second of their day, it saved my life,’ you 
say. “That’s really how I feel.” 

Your mission was clear: Avoid the stain of a crimi- 
nal record. And you called upon the West End to drive 
that message home. “If you want to do exactly what 
everybody else is doing,’ you'd tell your kids, “then 
you'll be on the corner one day, saying, ‘I had good 
grades. I had all these colleges reaching out to me to 
do this and do that’ But you're still on the corner of 


the ghetto talking about what you used to have going.” 
Says your son Antonio, “You can either go left or right, 
especially in the environment that we were in, and 
[Dad] was destined to not let us go the wrong way. 
Every chance that we got, he was on us. Lecturing us. 
Telling us. Just anything and everything.” 

Lectures weren't enough, though. You had to keep 
them occupied, out of harm’s way, especially 
D'Angelo, who, you say, was “a kid who didn’t mind 
getting in trouble.” He took karate, played baseball, 
soccer and football. But then there was basketball, 
which D’Angelo liked more than the others, and so 
did you. Why? “That was a way to control him,” you 
say. “If you didn’t do everything that was required of 
you to play basketball, then you couldn't play bas- 
ketball. That was the only way that I could get to 
him—basketball.” 

You remember D’Angelo’s first game, feeling over- 
joyed yet remaining critical. “I seen something in 
him!” you say today. “I stayed on him.” And when one 
of the parents told you it wasn’t that serious, just a 
little league basketball game, you rose from your seat 
and walked away silently, though inside your head 
you were screaming. I want to yell at my son. [want 
to push my son the way I want to push him. So let me 
do what I want to do. 

One day, D’Angelo, your goofball, your incorri- 
gible prankster, told you, “I think I’m going to take 
this serious.” 

“You know, you can take this serious,” you told 
him, “and it can change your life.” 


YOU SURVEY THE row of modern, multilevel homes 
with their two-car garages and spacious, well-man- 
icured lawns, the nearby rolling hills providing a 
scenic backdrop. It’s quiet. “I wanted to bring them 
to a place where there was no negativity,’ you say. 
“You just feel happy out here.” Youre miles from the 
West End, in an area southwest of Louisville named 
Valley Station. All along, you knew that to change 
their lives they needed to leave the West End for 
good because no matter how close an eye you kept 
on your kids, D'Angelo was a target. “If there was an 
older kid and he liked him and that kid was a cool 
kid to him, but he didn’t go to school and he hung 
out in the projects or he gang-banged over here, 
D’Angelo could’ve followed that footstep,” you say. 
“So it was my job to get him away from here.” 

And so you moved your family to a three-bedroom 
brick home along Pleasure Court; D’Angelo was 
about to start seventh grade then. Finally, your sons 
could play outside and leave the front door unlocked 
and you could sleep a little easier. But just two years 
later, as a high school freshman, D’Angelo was dom- 
inating to the point that his coaches kept telling you 
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that your son wasn’t being pushed, that they’ have 
to lace up sneakers and practice against him “be- 
cause he’s killing everybody.” 

Uh-oh, you thought, this could be bad. Perhaps 
D’Angelo would pick up bad habits, especially in the 
classroom—and you knew where that could lead. 
You, after all, had played basketball too, and had 
grown accustomed to the spoils of being the tallest 
(6-foot-4) and best on youth teams. But when 
coaches told you to run or do pushups, you'd lie and 
say you had asthma or bronchitis. You’d show up just 
before school ended and practice started. You 
thought you knew everything. You didn’t listen to 
anyone. And coaches let it slide. They gave you an 
easy road, and you took it. Then in high school, 
friends dropped out and you followed their lead. “I 
just gave up,” you say. You never graduated, never 
attended college. You let your grandmother’s house 
fall into the wrong hands. You could go on and on 
and on. “Those are my lessons.” 

Now youre 41 but look half that, more like your 
sons’ brother than their father. You hear that one all 
the time. You tell everybody, “My kids keep me 
young.” Are you always on them because your father 
never could be, dying, as he did, when you were 5? 
Perhaps. “I didn’t have nobody in my corner, nobody 
to push me. I wish I really did have someone to push 
me. My whole reason for doing this was just to keep 
my kids out of harm’s way. I know how the devil is,” 
you say. “I know how the devil is.” 


D’ANGELO WANTED OUT, to go back home to Louis- 
ville, but you weren’t having it. You believed he 
needed more routine, more structure, more compe- 
tition. So you sent him off to Montverde Academy, 
a Florida-based prep basketball powerhouse led by 
hard-nosed coach Kevin Boyle. 

Ron Harris, then a Montverde assistant, remem- 
bers Russell’s first practice as a sophomore and recalls 
that D’Angelo, one of the top guards in his class, was 
“destroyed” by Montverde’s veterans, some of whom 
would go on to play at Kansas, Kentucky, Florida and 
Clemson. “I put my hand on his shoulder and said, 
‘Don’t worry, son, it’s going to get better; ” Harris says, 
“and I didn’t know ifit was going to get better.’ Boyle 
wasn't sure either: “He had high-level ability, a little 
bit too cocky at first, too confident, so I had to break 
him down alittle bit and build him back up.” 

In one game late in Russell’s first season, Boyle 
said he didn’t care if the sophomore took 20 shots, 
but he didn’t want him shooting the first time he 
touched the ball ... and that’s exactly what Russell 
did. Boyle benched him for the rest of the game. 
“D’Angelo couldn't believe he didn’t get much run, 
but he didn’t play hard enough at the time. That kind 


Antonio Russell 


(above right) calls son 
D’Angelo five times a 
day. Why? “I know how 
the devilis,” he says. 


of became an awakening for him,” Harris says. 

Rae Miller, an assistant coach, says Russell would 
be the one to pull up his shorts too high or take wild 
shots in practice to break up the monotony. Boyle 
says that if Russell were to miss five shots in a row, 
he might blame the ball or the rim or whoever 
passed him the ball, but never himself. At the end of 
Russell’s rocky sophomore season, Miller drove him 
to the airport, believing Russell could be gone. “I 
think his dad understood that he needed the disci- 
pline from meas acoach and the school,” Boyle says. 
“I knew he was going to make it. I knew from that 
moment that his father had laid down the law and 
said, ‘This is what you're doing, and I think he just 
started to get better and buy in.” 

Russell stayed for two more years, and he says his 
three seasons in Florida fast-tracked his maturity. 
But the joker in him remains. Ohio State women’s 
basketball star Kelsey Mitchell recalled how at OSU 
D’Angelo would wet a wad of paper, stick it in some- 
one’s ear and act like it was someone else. With the 
Lakers, Thomas Scott says Russell is the type who'd 
tell someone he had asmudge on his shirt, then run 
his finger up to the guy’s nose when he looked down: 
“Made you look!” 


Now imagine, for a moment, how those antics 
would align with Kobe’s maniacal, no-nonsense 
mentality. Still, you believe that all things happen 
for a reason, that the powers that be orchestrated 
that your son could spend his first season alongside 
Bryant, who was in his last. “D’Angelo, ifyou can get 
that killer mentality from him or that business sav- 
vy from him, or if you can just get the mentality of 
what it takes to make it, you'll be great,” you told 
your son. “You'll be in a better position than anyone.” 


JUST ABOUT EVERY day, if they’re looking for you, 
they'll find you in the West End, where plenty of 
family still live. The area hasn’t changed much, you 
say. It drove you to push all your sons, not just 
D’Angelo. You couldn’t let any of them fail. Now one 
of those sons is studying to become a lawyer and 
another hopes to become a CEO. You like to believe 
that the weight of your words, the sheer onslaught 
of them, pushed your kids to think: I gotta find some- 
thing and succeed at it because if I dont, I’m going 
to be the one left at home with Pops, listening to his 
lectures. “I'm saying it as a joke,” you say, “but that’s 
probably what was in his head.” 

You tell your kids that you don’t know it all, that 
you know only from all the mistakes you’ve made 
and those you've seen, and that if they just do the 
opposite, they'll be fine. You, like any father, want 
them to be better than you were, and to you they've 
already surpassed you. “I feel like I have a dynasty,” 
you say. 

At times, you thought you’d pushed so hard that 
they'd grow up to hate you. Yeah, you talk too much. 
You lecture too much. You might even get on their 
nerves. You knowit. But they understand your story. 
They respect where youre coming from, which com- 
forts you. Because even if you told them 20 times not 
to try to beat a yellow traffic light, it needs to pay off 
only once to be worth it. 

You tell D’Angelo that pressure either bursts a 
pipe or forms a diamond. You plan to observe that 
process in person—to move to Los Angeles for the 
2016-17 season, to sign a one-year lease in the same 
Westside neighborhood as your son, “just to make 
sure everything is going smooth,’ you say. Or maybe, 
just maybe, you'll stay longer than one season. You'll 
make that decision in time. And yeah, you know how 
all this sounds. But you'd rather be overbearing than 
have something bad happen, than to go visit your 
son in jail or behind a wall or in the grave. It’s your 
responsibility, you tell yourself. And if you forget, 
you just swing by the vacant lot where the family 
heirloom once stood. Remember: You brought these 
children into this world. You can’t put their lives in 
anybody else’s hands. Anybody’s. 
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resources and connect with other caregivers at: 
c > a L Ae, > i“4 

Hiddent leroes.org 

The Elizabeth Dole Foundation’s Hidden Heroes 


nitiative increases support for America’s 
5.5 million military caregivers. 


Ryan Phillippe, 
Hidden Heroes Ambassador 
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FOR MORE GREAT GIFT IDEAS, 
VISIT ESPN.COM AND SEARCH 
“2016 GIFT GUIDE” 
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CCM SUPER 

TACKS SKATES 

$900 | CCMHOCKEY.COM 
Go ahead, take that 
second run at the dessert 
table. Then take these 
out for a skate—and 

burn up to 800 calories 
per hour. 


Own the 
Holidays 


Every holiday has its MVP, the person who 
most exceeds gift-giving expectations. 
This is your year to finally be that person. 
Here's your guide to making it happen. 


ALLEN IVERSON PHOTO BOOK COLOR-CHANGING SPEAKERS GALAXY S7 SUNTORY WHISKY TOKI 
$150 | IVERSONBOOK.COM $60 | IHOMEAUDIO.COM $795 | SAMSUNG.COM $45 | WHISKY.SUNTORY.COM 
You could say Gary Land has had a lot of ... These iHome speakers—smaall, flashy and The new Galaxy has an improved screen, Drink Suntory’s Toki straight up or as part 
practice in eight years shooting A.l. This color-changing!—are perfect additions for camera and OS—and it’s water-resistant! of its signature highball: whisky, sparkling 
book contains 272 of his best shots. wherever you binge-watch the games. (For up to 30 minutes. Be reasonable.) water, lemon twist. Yes, please. 
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SAMSUNG 


Give the gift of 
personal bests. 


e 
Gear Fit2 Requires pairing with compatible smartphone, sold separately. 4 


> 
TECHNIC DRAG RACER 
$80 | SHOP.LEGO.COM 
Lego cars? Cool. Lego 
cars that can actually 
run? Way cooler. This 
guy has a V-8 engine— 
and can pop a 
freaking wheelie! 
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TEAM BELTS 
$50 | MISSIONBELT.COM 
Take “championship belt” literally by 
repping the Cavs on your buckle. 
Or the Wolves, if you’re an optimist. 


GEAR 360 Q NATE WATCH LEVITATING DEATH STAR SPEAKER HOPPER FLIP 12 
$350 | SAMSUNG.COM $215 | FOSSIL.COM $179 | GETPLOX.COM $280 | YETI.COM 
You know those sweet 360 shots of your In the age of smart and smarter watches, Score one for the Dark Side. This Plox This top-of-the-line cooler will keep 
home stadium? They too can be yours there’s just something extra stylish speaker is wireless, has great sound and, 15 pounds of ice—or, more important, a 
with Samsung’s new 360-degree camera. about a classic timepiece. uh, did we mention it levitates?! 12-pack—cold for the entire weekend. 


BT SPEAKER HELMET DVR 786HD ACTION CAM PEBBLE PASSCASE WALLET CORKCICLE CANTEENS 
$149 | NIMAUSA.COM $70 | VIVITAR.COM $40 | NAUTICA.COM $20 AND UP | CORKCICLE.COM 
Need better sound for tailgates? Try the Surfing, snowboarding, dog-walking: It’s not interactive. It doesn’t come These thermoses keep drinks cold for 
Nima Helmet, which comes in three Whatever your speed, the waterproof, with a data plan. It just holds your things. 29 hours and hot for 12 hours. That should 
sizes—and more than a dozen teams. mountable Action Cam has you covered. It's called a wallet, and it’s genius! do it for even the slowest of sippers. 
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THE WALK-IN 


Malcolm 
Jenkins 
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How much does Jenkins 
like his bow ties? Enough 
to start Rock Avenue, 

a tie manufacturer—and 
soon a full men’s clothing 
line. —STACEY PRESSMAN 


ROCK AVENUE BOWTIE “I started 
wearing clip-ons in 2010. Then my 
wife suggested | make my own. | 
made four or five by hand but realized 
sewing’s not my strong suit. 

The line’s been growing ever since.” 
$35, wearerockavenue.com 

THE BRITISH BELT COMPANY 
HOLKHAM SATCHEL “I met them 

in NYC at a trade show. We were 


there selling bow ties. Inside 

the bag: my iPad, a notebook, some 
headphones and chargers.” 

$300, thebritishbeltcompany.com 


ASHBURY HAT “I got this from a 
gifting suite at the Super Bowl. 

Price: free.” $147, headnhome.com 
MEAUX MOISTURE BEARD OIL “My 
wife has an all-natural skin and hair 
product company. She has a beard 

oil and a beard wash. So that is what 

| use.” $20, meauxmoisture.com 
ASOS ALWAYS RARE JEANS “Definitely 
out of my comfort zone. | wouldn't 
necessarily pick them myself, but my 
stylist suggested them.” $98, asos.com 
TO BOOT NEW YORK HOBSON BOOTS 
“These just go well with my outfit. 

| got them a few years ago from Boyds 
in Philadelphia. | think | got these for 
free because we did a charity fashion 
event there. ... | feel cheap now. My 
whole outfit is free.” $450, toboot.com 
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MOST DEPENDABLE, LONGEST-LASTING 
FULL-SIZE PICKUPS ON THE ROAD! 


“Highest Ranked Large Light Duty Pickup in Initial Quality, Two Years in a Row.” 


1 Dependability based on longevity: 1987-July 2015 full-size pickup registrations. 2 The Chevrolet Silverado LD received the lowest number of problems per 100 vehicles among large light duty 
pickups in the J.D. Power 2016 Initial Quality Study, based on 80,157 total responses, evaluating 245 models, and measures the opinions of new 2016 vehicle owners after 90 days of ownership, 
surveyed in February-May 2016. Your experiences may vary. Visit jdpower.com. 
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Football Brothers Subdivision 


Bobby Petrino’s Louisville features a Heisman front-runner playing in front of deep-pocketed 


donors. In Idaho, his brother Paul has also built a winner, one that’s leaving the FBS. 
BY BRUCE SCHOENFELD 


ILLUSTRATION BY 168 STUDIO 


ILLUSTRATION PHOTO REFERENCE, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: DAVID STEPHENSON/AP PHOTO; SCOTT DONALDSON/ICON 
SPORTSWIRE/AP PHOTO; JOE PALLEN/UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO; RAYMOND BOYD/GETTY IMAGES; MICHAEL HICKEY/GETTY IMAGES 
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“YOU HAVETO)be all in. We're all in times 10.” 

Tesaehilly Oetober Saturday. In his suite at Papa 
John's Cardinal Stadium, University of Louisville 
athletic director Lom Jurich is talking about the 
School's commitment to its football team, which 
will riseas high as thirdimthetcountry before losing 
to Houston im November, He keeps talking while 
Vamar Jackson, the sophomore quarterback who 
Seems certain to win this year’s Heisman Trophy, 
Squirts through amopening and gallops over half 
the field before’someone brings him down. It’s 
nothing Jurich hasn’t seen before. 

Louisville's opponent is no patsy. The previous 
week, North Carolina State had nearly upset Clem- 
Sony! he week before, it beat Notre Dame. Still, the 
Wolfpack have as much chance of halting Bobby 
Petrino’s offense as grounding the UPS planes that 
seem to leave nearby Louisville International every 
two minutes. At halftime, Louisville leads 44-0. 

When Jurich arrived at Louisville in 1997, foot- 
ball was an embarrassment. The Cardinals were in 
the midst of a 1-10 season. The last AD had im- 
ported Howard Schnellenberger to work the mag- 
ic he’d worked at Miami, but after more than 100 
games and a losing record, Schnellenberger fled for 
Oklahoma. There’d been talk at one point of drop- 
ping football, says Billy Reed, the former Cowrier- 
Journal columnist and unofficial U of L historian. 

Instead, Jurich went all in. He scheduled games 
for Tuesdays and Wednesdays to get on television. 
He courted wealthy donors, with or without school 
ties. He hired Petrino, who'd concocted a power- 
house offense at Auburn. And then, after Petrino 
left for a succession of jobs—one of which ended 
with his being fired following an illicit relationship 
with an employee—Jurich hired him again. 

That’s one way to succeed at college football, 
where field houses can feel like luxury hotels and 
the offensive coordinator often earns more than the 
governor. The other? Get real. Know who you are. 
Of the 128 universities in the NCAA’s Division I 
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Football Bowl Subdivision, perhaps a hundred have 
no shot at No. 1. Even in the Power 5 conferences, 
says Jim Livengood, the former AD at UNLV, Ari- 
zona and Washington State, “there are teams that 
will eventually struggle to keep up.” 

If those schools can’t devote the necessary re- 
sources to FBS football, Livengood insists, they 
need to wean themselves from it before it bank- 
rupts them. Football has brought dozens of FBS 
athletic departments to the precipice of fiscal mis- 
management as they try to compete with the 16 
percent of athletic departments that actually turn 
a profit, even as the cost of facilities, coaches and 
travel grows exponentially. 

Among the 128, one has waved the white flag. 


LONGTIME CARROLL COLLEGE After being booted from the Sun Belt Conference, 
COACH BOB PETRINO, the University of Idaho announced this past spring 
FATHER OF BOBBY AND PAUL 


that it was taking the unprecedented step of leaving 
the FBS. In 2018, it will rejoin the Big Sky, which 
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plays in the Football Championship Subdivision, 
what used to be known as Division I-AA. Its coach? 
Bobby Petrino’s brother. 

Idaho never fit in the Sun Belt. Trips to the Deep 
South for Troy and South Alabama bumped rivals 
Montana and Idaho State off the schedule. But if 
that was a hard road, staying solvent without bowl 
ties and TV revenue would be even harder. Idaho 
has gone 1-11 or 2-10 five times in the past decade. 
Its fan base is clustered five hours south in Boise. 
Its corporate donors are nearly nonexistent. Its 
athletic budget is $15 million, about one-sixth of 
Louisville’s $94 million. For head football coach 
Paul Petrino to have a chance of success, AD Rob 
Spear notes, the school needs to invest $5 million 
in his program. 

“We can’t pay that,” he says. “And maybe we 
shouldn't.” 


LET’S COUNT THE journalists in attendance for Paul 
Petrino’s Tuesday afternoon news conference. 
There’s one. And another, the kid in front. Is that 
a third, in the fleece? Nah, she’s the SID. They'll 
ask Petrino questions in a 150-seat auditorium, 
but they could have done it in his pickup on the 
way to lunch. 

It isn’t that college football is unpopular in Mos- 
cow, Idaho. “Weve passionate,” city council mem- 
ber Gina Taruscio says. “Some of us to a fault.” 
There just aren’t many media outlets on the 
Palouse, as the fertile land that rolls south and east 
from Spokane is called. There aren’t many people 
either. Moscow and Pullman, Washington, sepa- 
rated by 8 miles of nothing and a state line, combine 
for a population of about 55,000, not including stu- 
dents. Pullman has Washington State, which plays 
in the Pac-12. And where does that leave Idaho? “In 
a tough spot,” Jurich says. “Severely handcuffed 
because of geography.” 

It makes you wonder what the Vandals were 
thinking when they decided to play Division I foot- 
ball. “Boise State,” says Mark Schlereth, the ESPN 
analyst who played football at Idaho in the 1980s. 
“Plain and simple.” 

A junior college until 1965, Boise had the good 
fortune to be located in the capital, where the 
people are—as well as the Albertsons money, from 
the grocery chain that was founded there. It hada 
blue turf field and enough ambition for two uni- 
versities. What it didn’t have was a good football 
team. A dozen straight years, from 1982 to 1993, 
the Vandals beat the Broncos. “I played in the Big 
Sky,” says Jurich, who kicked at Northern Arizona. 
“Idaho was the premier team. Boise State was an 
afterthought.” 


Bobby and Paul Petrino coach 2,100 
miles apart. Their programs’ balance 
sheets show just how wide the FBS divide 
is between the Power 5 and Group of 5. 


BOBBY / LOUISVILLE @ PAUL/ IDAHO @ 


ANNUAL SALARY 


Paul’s salary ranked 112th among 119 FBS 
salaries reported by USA Today. Bobby's 
was 21st, including an $875K raise in 2016. 


WINNING PERCENTAGE 


2014 2015 2016 


Bobby and Louisville are perennial 
ACC contenders, while Paul has Idaho 
on the rise in the Sun Belt. 


Through Week 12 


AVERAGE ATTENDANCE 


PAPA JOHN’S 
CARDINAL 
STADIUM 


KIBBIE 
DOME 


0 25K 50K 


Idaho’s Kibbie Dome is the second- 
smallest FBS stadium, seating 16,000. 
Louisville will expand to 65,000 in 2018. 


John Schnatter of Papa John’s has given 
Louisville athletics $22 million, including 
stadium naming-rights fees. 


If Boise State could hang with America’s best 
teams, the feeling was, surely Idaho could. So when 
the Broncos announced their intention to join the 
Big West in 1994, Idaho followed. “I thought they 
were crazy, Schlereth says now. “In Boise, you have 
the community, the infrastructure and the money 
to make this work. You can recruit a bunch of these 
kids who would have been Pac-10 players but 
couldn’t get eligible at Cal, at Stanford, at USC. We 
don’t have the facilities. We don’t have the infra- 
structure. We don’t have the money. We're doomed 
to fail. I get why they did it. I just never thought it 
was a great idea.” 

Paul Petrino was already there in 1994, coaching 
receivers and running backs, when the announce- 
ment was made. He'd been hired on the reeommen- 
dation of his brother, who worked at Idaho before 
heading up the ladder to Arizona State. Before that, 
Paul had followed Bobby, who is six years older, to 
Capital High in Helena, Montana, as an option 
quarterback. Then he spurned interest from Air 
Force and followed him to Carroll College, where 
their father, Bob Petrino, coached. “As a coach’s kid, 
you understand that your family is happy or sad a 
lot of times based on whether Dad’s team wins,” he 
says. “I knew that by playing for him, we were going 
to win. So my dad was going to be happy.” 

Bob Sr. hadn’t planned on a career at Carroll. He 
lobbied for the Montana and Montana State jobs, 
but his own ladder extended only so high. “I don’t 
think his ambition was any different than my 
brother’s or mine,” Paul says. “It just turned out dif- 
ferent.” Bob planted a flag in Helena, a city about 
Moscow’s size. He won 15 conference champion- 
ships, reached the NAIA semifinals three times 
with Paul at quarterback and set in motion a pro- 
gram that would win six national titles in a decade. 
“The greatest statement I ever heard my dad make,” 
says Bobby Petrino, “was ‘You make the big time 
wherever you're at.” 

Think those words are echoing now? Paul fol- 
lowed his brother from job to job, Idaho to Louis- 
ville to the Atlanta Falcons to Arkansas, working 
as an assistant when Bobby was a coordinator, a 
coordinator when Bobby was head coach. They 
were a great team, the two of them. “He’s an unbe- 
lievable coach,” Bobby says. “A great motivator. His 
style, his aggressiveness, the way he goes about his 
business on the practice field. I wish I was with him 
every day.” But Paul and his wife, Maya, had a time- 
table. By the time the twins were ready for high 
school, he’d have a team to run. “We missed it by a 
year,’ Paul says. 

When Spear called in 2013, Paul remembered 
Idaho as the friendly place he’d left two decades 
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before. And sure, the students still hang out at the 
beer bars along Main Street and play Frisbee on the 
lawn that runs the length of campus. But college 
football had changed irrevocably, and it left Idaho 
behind. The Kibbie Dome’s 16,000 capacity is the 
FBS’s second smallest, about one-seventh the size 
of Michigan's Big House. Ticket sales when he ar- 
rived grossed less than $500,000, compared with 
top programs that were making more than $30 
million. Morale was low; the team’s GPA was lower. 
“I didn’t know it was going to be as hard as it was,” 
Paul says. “It’s been as hard as anything you ever do 
in your life.” 

At Louisville and Arkansas, the Petrinos set their 
sights on becoming No. 1. That isn’t happening at 
Idaho. At best you go to a bowl, which the Vandals 
have done twice, in 1998 and 2009. Each time, they 
traveled to Boise for the Humanitarian Bowl, where 
they don’t exactly hand out leis. A real bowl experi- 
ence, “the kind you tell your grandkids about,” was 
Paul’s goal. 

So when university president Chuck Staben sum- 
moned him to break the news about the FCS, Paul 
took it hard. “He’d come here to be a Division I 
coach,” Maya says. Then he heard his father’s words. 
Paul’s own son, one of those twins, is playing for 
him at Idaho. The other twin, his daughter, plays 
softball at Montana, which in the scheme of things 
isn’t far. And although Bobby would hire him back 
in a heartbeat— Louisville's current offensive coor- 
dinator makes nearly $200,000 more than Paul’s 
$417,000 salary—Paul looks in the mirror and sees 
ahead coach. 

He leaned forward and told his president: “Then 
I will win you a national championship in the FCS.” 


MAKE THE BIG TIME where you are. Jurich under- 
stands. They thought he’d lost his mind in 1997 
when he left Colorado State, and a stable home in 
the Western Athletic Conference, for Louisville. 
“The phone calls I got,” he says, shaking his head. 
“Tom, youre going to the graveyard.” 

When Jurich arrived, the Cardinals played in 
something called Conference USA, which was a 
step up after two decades of no conference. In its 
last home game of 1997, Louisville had drawn 
12,850, less than the crowd at the season-ending 
game at Idaho that year. 

Nowit has a $94 million athletic budget. Earlier 
this year, it fit a record 55,642 fans into Papa John’s 
Cardinal Stadium for the Florida State game. Con- 
struction on a $55 million addition will begin on 
the Monday after the regular season ends. This past 
summer, Petrino’s contract rolled into a seven-year 
extension that could pay him more than $30 million. 


REPEAT DEFENDERS 


Despite Louisville’s hiccup at Houston, Lamar Jackson 
should win the Heisman by a few furlongs. But he’s no 
shoo-in for a 2017 encore. Here are five potential stiff-arms 
to a Jackson Heisman next season. —ADAM RITTENBERG 
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PLAYER 


SAQUON BARKLEY 


PENN STATE RB 


J.T. BARRETT 
OHIO STATE QB 


JAKE BROWNING 
WASHINGTON QB 


JALEN HURTS 
ALABAMA QB 


BAKER MAYFIELD 
OKLAHOMA QB 


Despite a suspect O-line, Barkley 
has been electric (nine 100-yard 
games since the start of 2015). 
With Leonard Fournette, Christian 
McCaffrey and Dalvin Cook likely 
headed to the NFL, Barkley could 
be the nation’s best back. 


He could return to 2014-era J.T. 
Barrett: As a freshman, his 87.1 
QBR was second only to Heisman 
winner Marcus Mariota’s—and he 
broke 17 school records (including 
his 3,772 total yards) before also 
breaking his ankle. 


Chris Petersen-coached QBs almost 
always ascend, which is downright 
scary, considering Browning already 
ranks top five in the Power 5 in pass 
touchdowns (37, No. 1), yards per 
attempt (9.6, No. 2) and QBR (84.2, 
No. 5)... as a sophomore. 


Hurts is a new breed of quarterback in 
Tuscaloosa and not just because he’s 
the first true freshman QB to start 
under Nick Saban. His mobility in the 
zone-read is a highlight-reel dream: 
Hurts has rushed for 11 TDs—four 
more than any other Saban-era QB. 


After some eligibility snafus, Mayfield 
should return to Norman for a third 
Heisman run. (He finished fourth in 
2015.) Mayfield leads the country in 
yards per pass attempt (10.9), 
completing 71.4 percent, good for 
No. 2 nationally. 


WHY HE MIGHT NOT 


The Heisman is still a quarterback’s 
award to lose, and the plethora of 
elite passers on tap in’17 (see below) 
casts a shadow over Barkley’s 
chances. If Penn State can’t stay 

in the Big Ten hunt next year, he'll 

fall only further off the radar. 


He could remain the JT. Barrett of 
2015 and 16. His QBR has idled at 
a more pedestrian 73.3 the past 
two years, and after throwing for 
300 yards four times in’14, he has 
reached that mark just once since— 
this September vs. Bowling Green. 


Although the Huskies’ 2017 O-line, 
anchored by two-year starting 

LT Trey Adams, should remain among 
the nation’s best, Browning's top 
target, John Ross (64 catches for 
991 yards}, looks primed to declare 
early for the draft. 


The Tide roster has ... too much 
talent. With a defense that scores 
almost as often as the offenses 

it faces (nine TDs scored, 12 allowed) 
and a steady stream of elite running 
backs, Alabama’s quarterbacks 

often get overlooked. 


Even in the pass-happy Big 12, 
Mayfield’s level of productivity will be 
tough to maintain: Since ’04, just five 
Power 5 QBs have thrown for 3,500- 
plus yards three times. And even if he 
becomes No. 6, don’t discount 
Heisman voters’ Mayfield fatigue. 


All stats through Week 12. 
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Three years ago, Louisville’s baseball team 
reached the College World Series, women’s basket- 
ball played in the NCAA final, the men won a na- 
tional championship and the football team beat 
Florida in the Sugar Bowl. The ultimate validation 
of an FBS title won’t happen this year after that 
unexpected loss at Houston. But this season’s 
heights—a lofty ranking, a probable Heisman for 
Jackson—only reaffirm that the Cardinals are on 
the precipice of college football’s upper echelon. 
Jurich’s vision is confirmed, and the financial com- 
mitment will continue to strengthen. “We're close,” 
Petrino says. “We're right there.” 

At first glance, Idaho seems like the outlier. In 
reality, it’s Louisville that has capitalized on a sin- 
gular situation, one that isn’t likely to be replicated. 
Jurich, who might be the best athletic director in 
America, saw potential in a metro area of 1.2 mil- 
lion. The city had no big league franchise, which 
meant that the Cardinals could be the outlet for 
civic pride. If the NBA’s Grizzlies had moved to 
Louisville instead of Memphis in 2001, notes Larry 
Benz, the chairman of the university's board of 
trustees, there probably wouldn’t have been enough 
oxygen left to start the fire. 

For years, Louisville had been a commuter 
school, so the wealthy businessmen and lawyers 
with U of L degrees had mostly grown up in town. 
They were locals who stayed local, creating a rich 
donor base. (One donor alone, John Schnatter of 
Papa John’s, has given more than $27 million to the 
school, apart from his pizza chain’s sponsorship 
contracts. And he isn’t even an alum.) 

Still, little would have happened if the adminis- 
tration hadn’t been set on building a winner, what- 
ever the cost. “The president gave me free rein,” 
Jurich says, “the flexibility that I needed.” 

He hired John L. Smith, who'd made his name at 
Idaho, beating Boise State all those years. Smith 
commandeered Petrino to run the offense. With 
Chris Redman throwing 45 passes a game, the Car- 
dinals lit up Thursday nights. “People in this town 
criticized us severely,” Jurich says. “What are you 
doing playing on a weeknight? Saturday afternoons 
at 4 is when we play. But if you want to build a 
program, you have to do it this way.” 

Petrino stayed a year, then kept climbing. In 
2003, after Smith bolted for Michigan State, Jurich 
offered to make Petrino a head coach. With Paul as 
his deputy, Bobby went 11-1 in 2004 and 12-1 in 
2006. But soon he was gone again, despite a 
10-year contract—to the NFL and then Arkansas 
11 months later. 

He stayed in Arkansas four years, making a bad 
team good. He might be there still if a motorcycle 
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accident hadn’t uncovered an affair with a young 
fundraiser in the football office. Arkansas fired him. 
In 2014, after his soft landing at Western Kentucky, 
Jurich came calling. 

To keep the engine of Louisville athletics hum- 
ming, Jurich knew, he needed to win. “Every school 
has to look at their mission statement,” he says. 
“What do they want to be? Where do they want to 
go?” He gave Petrino a $3 million annual salary 
with a $450,000 payout for a national title. It was, 
everyone conceded, the going rate. 


ONA FRIDAY afternoon in Wenatchee, Washington, 
Scott Marboe throws a bag in the trunk and sets off 
toward Moscow. “It’s four hours of two-lane across 
the prairie,” he says. But that’s better than his 
friends’ journey from Boise: “What they call the 
Goat Trail, along the Salmon River through the 
mountains and the snow.” 

Marboe’s father played for Idaho. He did too. So 
did his son, though Louisville—of all places—re- 
cruited him. Marboe makes the trip for almost ev- 
ery home game. If he’s going to travel that far, he 
wants to see top competition. When the decision 
was made to join the Big Sky, he felt angry. “My 
friends feel the same,” he says. Staben, Idaho’s pres- 
ident, heard it in the letters and emails he received 
from alumni: J will never go to another game. 

But Marboes are rare. Attendance at the Kibbie 
Dome remains disappointing; last season the Van- 
dals ranked 123rd out of 127 in the FBS. As for road 
games, imagine the trip from Pullman-Moscow 
Regional Airport to San Marcos, Texas. “We're go- 
ing to Texas State in November,” Staben says. “I 
believe we've sold 28 of our allotted tickets.” Even 
Marboe understands that the current situation is 
unsustainable. “I don’t want to see it, but I get it,” 
he says. “You can’t win the arms race. Not at Idaho.” 

The cost of doing business at college football’s 
highest level has led athletic departments deep into 
the red. They compensate by dipping into general 
funds, taking money meant for academic scholar- 
ships or concert halls, or with sponsorships and 
donations. Marboe and his buddies give and give, 
but in the end it makes little difference. “We don’t 
have a Papa John’s,” Marboe says. “We don’t have a 
booster like Boone Pickens to come in and write a 
check,’ as Pickens did for his own alma mater, Okla- 
homa State. “Wish we did, but we don’t.” 

Big Sky schools, Staben argues, don’t need Boone 
Pickens. According to the NCAA’s Report on Fi- 
nances, the median cost of a student-athlete is 
$110,000 in the FBS but under $40,000 in the 
FCS. FCS teams sacrifice TV money and the chance 
for high-payout games at places like USC and LSU. 


“WE DON'T HAVE A BOOSTER 
LIKE BOONE PIGKENS 
TO WRITE A GHEGK.” 


FORMER IDAHO PLAYER SCOTT MARBOE ON OKLAHOMA STATE’S BENEFACTOR 


But their competition doesn’t pay $1.5 million to 
offensive coordinators. 

And with Montana and other regional rivals back 
on the schedule, the casual fan has incentive to 
make the journey. “Honestly, I couldn’t even tell you 
where Troy State is,” says Schlereth, who supports 
the move back to the Big Sky. “Montana, Montana 
State, Idaho State, those are big to me.” Two years 
ago, the Vandals basketball team won a stirring 
double-overtime game against the Grizzlies. On the 
way out, Spear was accosted by a man in a Montana 
jacket. “This is why you need to be in our league,” 
he told Spear. “You see how fun this was?” 

Paul Petrino appreciates the emotion inherent 
in Big Sky showdowns. He just didn’t sign up to 
coach them. Idaho couldn’t have landed him, Spear 
understands, if it already had decided to drop 
down. Now who knows how long he'll stay? Win- 
ning under these circumstances is likely to make 
Petrino a coveted property. “He’s on the verge of 
going to a bowl game, and that’s pretty amazing,” 
Jurich says. 

But if Petrino has national aspirations, he wouldn't 
have stayed long in Moscow anyway. In that sense, 
Staben believes, he’s doing Petrino a favor. In the Big 
Sky, he can amass a gaudy record. “He’s not going to 
get the Louisville job by winning half his games at 
the University of Idaho,’ Staben says. 

One recent night, with winter in the air, Paul ar- 


rives at a barbecue joint off Main for his weekly 
radio show. Spear has shown up too, and a few 
boosters in Vandals sweatshirts, and drinkers at the 
bar who were there when everyone arrived and will 
remain when they've gone. 

The UL Lafayette game is Saturday. Most of the 
listeners probably can’t envision Lafayette, Louisiana, 
but Paul plays it up like Ohio State-Michigan. Soon 
Maya comes in with their 9-year-old, Ava, known for 
racing down from the stands to give her father a hug, 
win or lose. That’s part of the payoff, people like to 
believe, of coaching at a place like Idaho. 

Idaho was the first university to fully realize the 
cost of such intimacy. The difficulties of competing 
in the FBS make it probable that others will follow. 
Since the WAC’s Brigham Young in 1984, no school 
from outside a current Power 5 conference has won 
a national title. So if they have no chance of win- 
ning, why invest so much in the effort? 

Paul Petrino has no answers. Soon, though, he'll 
need to decide how much those hugs are worth and 
whether his career path will follow his father’s or 
his brother’s. He spots Maya and Ava and sends 
them a smile, then looks them toward an empty 
table. “Throughout the course of your life, you end 
up in different places, not always by your choice,” 
he says. “Wherever it is, you make the best of it.” If 
that’s a half-full barbecue joint on a cold night in 
Idaho, well, it’s his big time for now. 
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STADIUM FOOD DECONSTRUCTED 


The 
Cowboys’ 
Other 
Rookie Star 


ATST STADIUM COST: $12 ESTIMATED CALORIES: 1,200 


Move over, Dak and Zeke. Here's 
how to get a taste of the spicy new 
standout at Jerry World. 


DALLAS AND TEX-MEX go together like chips and 
queso. No one knows that better than Mico 
Rodriguez, the godfather of Dallas Tex-Mex, who 
launched the city’s venerable Mi Cocina chain and 
now runs the heralded Mesero. A huge Cowboys 
fan who has attended games since 1963, he gives 
us his impressions of the team’s new Mexican 
pambazo (stadium recipe at right), along with 
suggestions on how he'd tweak the recipe at home. 
“They respect the authenticity of the dish,” he says. 
“It’s got guajillo [chili sauce]. It’s almost like mak- 
ing barbecue sauce. You have to be patient with it. 
I’m thinking really somebody is on the ball.” 

How do you think this fits with the Dallas crowd? 
“They grew up on Tex-Mex. When you get started 
on Tex-Mex and you're born in Dallas, more than 
likely you're eating hot sauce and chips as soon 

as you land on a high chair. It’s just automatic.” 
Do you have your own spin on making one? 

“Td use a challah bread, which has more egg in it. 
I'd put butter in it. Toast it up. I wouldn’t char it.” 
Did you ever think you’d see a pambazo or other 
Tex-Mex dishes being sold in stadiums? 

“In the 60s, I would say, ‘You've lost your mind? 
Now it’s totally accepted. That makes me very 
proud. With a pambazo, you can’t just make 

it three hours ago and then serve it like you can 

a hot dog. It’s gotta be made-to-order. It’s like a 
Mexican Subway.” —INTERVIEW BY MAX TYLER 


PAMBAZO SANDWICH 


INGREDIENTS 


4 fresh bolillo buns (sliced % of the way] 

1 |b. refried beans 

1 |b. fresh chorizo 

8 oz. Yukon Gold potatoes, diced to %-inch pieces 
Y% cup Oaxaca cheese, shredded 

1 cup sour cream 

8 oz. shredded iceberg lettuce 

2 cups pastor marinade (see right] 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Season potatoes, then steam until tender. 

Cook chorizo in frying pan over medium-high 
heat. When potatoes are tender, fold them 
into the chorizo. Set aside. 

Without breaking the hinge of the bolillo bun, 
spread hot refried beans on bottom of bread. 

Add 6 oz. of potato-chorizo mixture and sprinkle 
with Oaxaca cheese. 

Without breaking the hinge of the bun, spread 
sour cream on top side. Add 2 oz. of shredded 
lettuce on top of the cheese. 

Pour warm pastor marinade over the entire 
outside of the bread. 

Serve immediately. Makes four sandwiches. 


Mico Rodriguez: 


“A $2 hot dog? 
Not in a billion-dollar 
stadium.” 


PASTOR MARINADE 


INGREDIENTS 


12 oz. dried guajillo peppers 
{about 50 peppers) 

6 dried pasilla peppers 

4 dried ancho peppers 

% onion 

3 tbsp. peeled garlic, chopped 

1% tsp. fresh thyme 

1% tsp. fresh oregano 

1 fresh bay leaf 

% cup apple cider vinegar 

2 quarts orange juice (no pulp) 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Remove seeds and stems from peppers. 
Place peppers in mixing bowl along 
with orange juice. 

Sweat off onion, garlic, thyme, oregano 
and bay leaf. 

Add peppers, orange juice and vinegar to the 
onion-herb mixture. Allow it to simmer, and 
reduce until peppers are soft. 

Puree mixture and run through a strainer. 

Place leftover marinade in an airtight container 
and refrigerate. Marinade will store seven days. 
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WHO 


“STEADY BETTY” 
HERLOCKER AND KENDRA 
“RED FURY” McDONALD 


WHAT 
SIDECAR RACERS 
ASSOCIATION-WEST RACE 


WHEN 


OCT. 8-9 


WHERE 


LAS VEGAS MOTOR SPEEDWAY 


What do you call a person hanging 
from the side of a motorcycle going 
160 mph? A risk taker, an adventure 
seeker and, in official terminology, a 
monkey. In sidecar racing, the driver 
controls the throttle while the monkey 
shifts her weight from side to side to 
help stay balanced during turns. “It’s 
about being analytical, not just going 
fast,” says Herlocker, the driver of the 
only all-woman sidecar team in the 
U.S. “Kendra has to know that if she’s 
going to put her head a couple of 
inches above the pavement at high 
speeds, I’m not going to let off the 
throttle and launch us into orbit.” 
—ALYSSA ROENIGK 
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“Gosh, It’s 
Beautiful.” 


BY JUSTIN HECKERT 


one of this would’ve happened had 
Jennifer Thompson not gone 
thriftin’.. This was in April 2013, 
and she was browsing clothes and 
$1 DVDs at the Steele Creek Good- 
will in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, when 
she noticed it behind the glass counter. The video 
game title sparked a memory, a Yahoo article about 
the rarest games in the world. Jennifer carefully 
drove her ’99 Honda Accord across the street to 
McDonald’s, just to use the restaurant’s Wi-Fi to 
make sure she hadn't been wrong. She then crossed 
the street again and purchased the game for $8 from 
the $30 she had in her bank account, praying the 
clerk wouldn't recognize what it was and stop her. 

When she took it for validation to a used video 
game store in Charlotte, the young man behind the 
counter rustled open the plastic bag and beheld the 
game—pristine in its cardboard box covered by 
much of the original cellophane—coughing the 
words “Oh my god.” He offered her all the money in 
the register for it. She turned him down. 

Before Stadium Events for the Nintendo Enter- 
tainment System came into their lives, Jennifer and 
her now-husband, Jeff, were scraping by. They lived 
in a double-wide trailer with a mouse problem and 
a buckling floor, so close to the Carolina Speedway 
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that the sounds of engines from the dirt track kept 
them awake at night. Jeff had been laid off from his 
job working power lines, and Jennifer was taking 
classes at Belmont Abbey College, collecting cou- 
pons so they could get free deodorant and shampoo. 
The couple were slowly saving money, had plans to 
buy a house, but didn’t know how many years it 
might take. 

This game could change all of that. It had a 
strange mythology, and a sect of people who ob- 
sessed about it and were insane enough to spend 
their mortgages just to acquire it. 


THE ORTHODONTIST WANTED the game, more than 
any other of the thousands he’d already accrued. 
He’d daydreamed about what Stadium Events 
would look like inside the display case in his base- 
ment game room, the fulfillment it would give him. 

The only orthodontist in Bedford, Indiana, Tod 
Curtis was 41, with a wife and two kids, and well- 
liked in the small town. He had a free arcade in the 
front room of his practice. Like many children of the 
’80s, he cherished the NES—introduced to the U.S. 
in 1986, it remains one of the best-selling consoles 
of all time—and Tod kept a spreadsheet with the 
names of every game made for it, all '750-plus of 
them. Stadium Events was the last one he needed. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICKY RHODES 


HIGH SCORE 


The market for retro video games has boomed 
as collectors pay top dollar on auction sites 
to reclaim a single copy of their favorite game. 


NES 
$38K 


STADIUM EVENTS 


GAME & WATCH ATARI 5200 
$2,840 $1,920 


SUPER BOUNTY BOB 
MARIO STRIKES 
BROS. BACK 


| 


NINTENDO POWER 


On the original NES, Stadium Events doesn’t 
stack up to the best-selling games of the era. 


1O.a: 


MILLION UNITS SUPER MARIO BROS. 


28.3M DUCK HUNT 


17.3M SUPER MARIO BROS. 3 


7.5M SUPER MARIO BROS. 2 


6.5M LEGEND OF ZELDA 


Data courtesy Rarityguide.com, VGChartz, Nintendo. 
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In 2008, he wrote “Hooray!” in the margin after buy- 
ing a cartridge for $1,475, but when he placed this 
game alongside his others, the joy it brought was 
fleeting. So a few years later, he found a second copy 
on eBay, winning it for $11,518.19. This one was in 
good shape, a cartridge in its original box with a 
single glaring cut running down its back, missing 
only the instruction manual. But, again, something 
nagged at him. 

It was hard for him to explain why he wanted an 
even better copy. Anyone who might see the expanse 
of his game room—safely behind the key-coded 
deadbolted door—would not only stand in awe but 
also feel a little sad for him. His obsession was not 
merely acquiring or displaying the games; it was 
about the quest and some childhood longing that 
buying the games temporarily sated. 

The obsession was also an emotional investment. 
Growing up, he collected baseball cards. “I never had 
a Honus Wagner rookie,” he lamented. “That’s what 
this game is to this hobby. I don’t know how many 
Honus Wagner cards are out there compared to how 
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many Stadium Events there are. Ifthe game is really 
that rare, you can see in 20 years it coming up at 
Christie’s, where people are going to pay $900,000.” 


TIM ATWOOD DISCOVERED copies of the game. In 
1992, he was on acrew cleaning out an abandoned 
warehouse near a JCPenney on the east side of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and at the time didn’t 
know much about Nintendo. The word was ubiq- 
uitous—the NES had been out for six years—but 
meant only Mario to a guy like Tim. Workers in the 
warehouse were tossing everything into a garbage 
bin, including dusty arcade cabinets. Tim saw a pal- 
let of small cardboard boxes in the corner of the 
warehouse; those boxes turned out to be about 250 
sealed cases of individual games for the NES made 
before 1991, all waiting to be scrapped. He knew 
someone with a storage space. For reasons he still 
can’t explain, he decided to keep the pallet for him- 
self instead of throwing it away. 

Twenty-four years later, he had become some- 
thing like a myth, the 60-year-old who loved Moun- 


tain Dew and playing the now-retro NES, who 
might be sitting on a fortune. Even those closest to 
him didn’t know the whole truth of the cases. Fi- 
nally, his friend Tom Curtin persuaded Tim to take 
just one picture, to send a message to the video game 
collecting community. It was a blurry photo, but the 
words stamped on the side of the case came through 
clear enough: BANDAI AMERICA, INC. STADIUM 
EVENTS. 6pcs. Tom posted the picture on Nintendo- 
Age.com, the largest online gathering place for fans 
and collectors, with the title: After years of waiting 
... itis here and it’s beautiful! 

“That’s when the frickin’ s---storm happened,” 
Tim says. “I should’ve kept my big mouth shut.” 


THE GAME CALLS out to collectors. It is seductive be- 
cause of its rarity but also a testament to the darker 
side of a hobby reaching new heights of popularity. 

It isn’t a good game. It’s a boring game. Released 


EXTRA LIVES 


This fall Nintendo released NES Classic Edition, a miniature 
version of the console that started it all. Each new system over 
the years has resulted in millions of new games sold. 
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in 1987 by the Japanese company Bandai, Stadium 
Events was made for a piece of peripheral hardware 
called the Family Fun Fitness mat. Playing it re- 
quired jumping on the mat’s sensors to emulate run- 
ning, the characters in the game sprinting, hurdling 
in accord with how fast the player could go. The 
graphics weren't anything special. The easiest way 
to play was to give up running and crouch in front 
of the pad and slap your hands on the sensors as fast 
as possible—cheating. 

Nonetheless, Nintendo of America president 
Minoru Arakawa thought the technology could be 
huge, so the company purchased the mat and re- 
launched it as the Power Pad. Stadium Events was 
then rebranded as World Class Track Meet, so as 
“not to confuse the market,” according to Gail Til- 
den, who worked for Nintendo at the time. 

But what happened to the Stadium Events that 
had already been made? Nintendo and Bandai have 
declined to shed any light on the matter, leaving col- 
lectors to speculate. Rumor had it that the game had 
been sold at only one Woolworth’s, which turned out 
to be false. Other collectors subscribe to the theory 
that Nintendo destroyed the remaining copies. 

Not even Howard Phillips knows the truth. He was 
the face of Nintendo of America from the mid-80s 
until 1990, testing and promoting NES games in 
Nintendo Power magazine. (A child of the’80s might 
remember him as the guru in a bowtie in the “How- 
ard and Nestor” comic.) “There were 10,000 copies, 
maybe, produced,” he says. “That sounds like a crazy- 
big number given that so few have shown up. Ten 
thousand copies for the North American release was 
close to minimum run. If there were 10,000, I don’t 
know where they ended up. I don’t have recollection 
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of us burying them in a landfill. Destroying them or 
reworking them would've been a laborious task. Get- 
ting the label off would’ve been overly laborious ona 
per-unit basis. So ... the rarity is a mystery, isn’t it?” 

Down the years, the game’s mythos has only 
grown, a backstory muddled with wild yarns from 
collectors on how they got it and where they kept it. 
Someone in Atlanta named Cory (who was afraid 
to have his last name published) paid $35,100 for 
asealed copy that he kept in an acrylic case with UV 
protection, which he then hid inside a Kashi cereal 
box. Dain Anderson, who created the Nintendo Age 
site, had considered the game his “white whale” for 
years—he traded more than $34,000 worth of Atari 
games to get just one copy. Another collector trad- 
ed a $30,000 piece of art for a sealed copy (there 
were five verified to exist). A lawyer in Wisconsin 
got his through a divorce: “I don’t have enough to 
pay you,” his client told him, “but I hear you like 
Nintendo games ...” 

Pat Contri, who co-hosts one of the most popular 
gaming podcasts on iTunes, the Completely Unnec- 
essary Podcast, owns every other officially licensed 
NES game, but he says he won't buy Stadium Events 
on principle. He recently self-published Ultimate 
Nintendo: Guide to the NES Library 1985-1995, a 
437-page book that rates NES games on a four-star 
system, and Stadium Events scored 1% stars. Mean- 
while, hundreds of the other games are hardly 
worth anything at all; Super Mario Bros., arguably 
the greatest Nintendo game of all time, is worth 
around $11. “You can buy an identical copy of the 
game [World Class Track Meet] for $3,” Pat says. 
“Stadium Events gets pushed up on a pedestal. I 
despise the aura around it—an aura of elitism. It 
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draws out the worst of the hobby. 

Of course, a large part of Stadium Events’ value is 
driven by its perceived scarcity, which means that if 
more copies surface—copies that might have been 
sitting in some attic, or maybe in some abandoned 
warehouse—there could be turmoil in the collecting 
community, a sudden erosion of the game’s worth. 
And ifthe game loses its worth, what happens to the 
people who obsessed over it, let alone spent small 
fortunes on it? 


TIM ATWOOD SAT silently at his home near a dairy 
farm in central Michigan, smoking a joint, his own 
blend of weed grown in his backyard. He named it 
Kid Icarus, after the famous but infuriating NES 
game. He was contemplating: Would he ever really 
consider selling his sealed case of Stadium Events? 

When his friend Tom posted the fuzzy image of 
the case on Nintendo Age, collectors called him a 
dangerous hermit, and some questioned whether 
the picture was real. Others were glad he could 
conceivably destroy the game’s value by flooding 
the market. 

“That’s actually my last case,” Tim finally revealed. 
In fact, he continued, he originally had not one but 
three sealed cases of Stadium Events, each contain- 
ing six copies—upward of $300,000 worth of 
games. He'd already opened the other two and sold 
off the contents the past few years. He chose collec- 
tors he liked and made those lucky recipients sign a 
nondisclosure agreement, keeping the source of the 
game and its price secret. That would mean instead 
of there being five sealed copies of Stadium Events, 
as verified by the Video Game Authority grading 
network this year, there were actually 23, when you 
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include the six still in Tim’s possession and the 12 
people who had one but couldn’t tell a soul. 

Tim insisted he didn’t need the money. He occa- 
sionally sold some games on eBay when he needed 
cash, drew his disability from a car accident and lived 
an otherwise quiet life. Once, he said, he’d given 
someone a $1,000 game for a single dollar, just to see 
the look on that person’s face. He did stuff like that to 
piss off other collectors, whom he blamed for inflat- 
ing the value of the game. 

As for those who speculated that his remaining 
case was fake, well, Tim didn’t care, though he admit- 
ted that he had shown it only to his lawyer and to the 
person who had rented him the storage space where 
he kept it. He also had an immense NES collection 
in his barn, just about every game, sealed. A fortune 
in plastic cartridges that had never seen daylight. 
Whatever he claimed about cases of Stadium Events 
rang believable. 

Tom, who had driven all the way from Boston to 
hang out and play games with his friend on this day, 
kept joking that ifhe beat Tim in Mario Golf: Toad- 
stool Tour on the GameCube that Tim would have 
to take him to see the infamous box. Not a peek at 
the copies of Stadium Events contained inside. Just 
the box. 

Tim rolled a cigarette. The blue of midafternoon 
faded into the unlit sky, the black of the middle of no- 
where. “You can smoke my weed, the cigarettes, you 
can even stay here,” he said. “But I'll tell you the one 
thing you can’t do—see that box of Stadium Events.” 

He would never sell the remaining box. He would 
leave it as inheritance and let his grown kids “figure 
out what the hell to do with it.” 


THE ORTHODONTIST SAT in front of his computer near 
the end of the auction on GameGavel.com, hoping 
to buy the Thompsons’ copy and terrified that his 
account might not work correctly or that there would 
be just enough ofa delay on the site for his bid to fail. 

His hands, normally steady in his trade, turned 
clammy and uncertain. It was maybe the most beau- 
tiful copy of Stadium Events that Tod had found. 
There was no way he could let it go: a pristine copy 
of the game, complete with its manual, the cello- 
phane still attached to the box. He stood up, paced, 
sat back down—a wreck. His wife was standing be- 
hind him, yelling, “Buy it! Buy it!” He typed the bid 
at the last second: $25,000, an admittedly outra- 
geous amount of money. 

There was a delay. Finally, the words popped up: 
Tod was the winner. 

He jumped out of his chair, toward his wife; they 
fell into each other, danced. He’d done it, again. More 
money thrown after this obsession. But this was dif- 
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“NO OTHER GAME GHANGES 
YOU LIKE THIS ONE. YOU 
CAN'T GO BACK AFTER IT.” 


JAY BARTLETT 


ferent; he knew this was the end, nowhere else to go. 
He slumped back into the chair victorious, suddenly 
reminded of the practicalities of a bank transfer to a 
couple in a small town in North Carolina. 

“No matter what I collect now, it can’t match the 
experience of collecting that NES set. It’s not pos- 
sible,” he would later say. “It’s kind of like being a Red 
Sox fan, like I was growing up. I wanted more than 
anything for the Red Sox to win that 1986 Series. I 
was devastated when they didn’t. But if they had, 
that would have meant losing the thrill of the hunt 
for the next two decades.” 

The game arrived in the mail, packed by the 
Thompsons like a Russian nesting doll, box inside 
of box. Sitting in his basement, he was mindful of 
the mechanics of each deep breath—raising the box 


with the Japanese art style illustration on the cover, 
two runners in motion, one in red shorts, the other 
with blue shorts and a headband, competing in an 
Olympic sprint. He had a spot at the left edge of the 
Nintendo case for the box, where it joined his other 
copy. He even put on his white orthodontist gloves 
to first touch the game. “Gosh, it’s beautiful,” he said. 
He has yet to play it. 


THE GAME PUT a down payment on alittle brick house 
with black shutters in Gastonia for Jennifer and Jeff. 
It bought a microfiber couch and a pool table. It 
helped pay off Jennifer’s student loans. It paid for 
some of her Pyrex collection stacked in luminous 
colors in the dining room, with just $2,000 left over 
to put in the bank. 


One day not long ago, Jennifer stood in her kitchen, frying bacon and 
giggling. “I don’t know if it changed our lives,’ she said, drawing the “I” 
into an “ah” in a lilting accent. Jeff, a tall, hefty dude in a ball cap, shook 
his head. “Oh, but it definitely sped everything up,” he said. “This has 
been wild.” 

After breakfast, the couple gazed at each other, at one point holding 
hands, almost in comic affirmation of their journey together, via video 
game, which had led them to an orthodontist in Indiana, and to this. 
Every time they hired someone new at work, his co-workers, first thing, 
would beg Jeff: Tell us the story! Tell the story of the game... 

Jeff laughed. “It’s such a horrible game, though.” 


IN 2015, TOD heard from a man named Jay Bartlett, who loved video 
games so much he took on a quest to meet other collectors, trying to 
procure every licensed NES game within the span of a month. It was, 
literally, a Nintendo quest, a documentary of the same name that trailed 
him on his road trip. Stadium Events, the movie foreshadowed, would 
be the hardest of all to get. 

At the end of the movie, Jay visited the only orthodontist in Bedford, 
Indiana. 

Jay stood in Tod’s basement as the orthodontist held his copy of Sta- 
dium Events, considering whether he would sell it. Tod knew he didn’t 
need three copies of the game. He didn’t want to hoard them, and he 
knew other collectors wanted it. Tod saw plenty of himself in Jay, that 
feeling of wanting to be complete. He held out the game, his copy with 
the long cut in the back of the box—relinquishing his ownership, passing 
it like a family heirloom from one obsessive to another. 

“He was the perfect buyer,’ Tod says today. “Someone who was pas- 
sionate about it, someone with a great background story.” But even now, 
Tod admits he dreams about what might be inside Tim Atwood’s remain- 
ing box and whether anyone could ever persuade Tim to sell. Obsessions 
don’t stop just because you have everything you obsessed over. 

For Jay, as he carried the game in a leather satchel from Indiana to 
his home in London, Ontario, Stadium Events seemed an archaeologi- 
cal artifact. He felt an awesome power; he was a new member of an 
arguably insane club. Hearing him describe how he landed the game is 
like listening to someone recount a feat of athletic prowess, as though 
acquiring it were a matter of endurance: “There aren’t many people who 
could go for it...” 

He wanted the game on display, where its importance would cast shad- 
ows on all the other games in his collection. He felt the game altered how 
people viewed him. He had Stadium Events, he was worthy; he’d passed 
some invisible threshold. 

“No other game changes you like this one,” he said. “You can’t go back 
after it?” 

Almost every night before he could go to sleep, Jay walked the hallway 
past his game room, opening the door a crack, staring for a few seconds 
into the darkness, then flicking the light switch, illuminating the box 
with the runners on the cover, one with the sweatband and one with the 
red shorts, and the telling scar running down the back. 

He had to make sure it was really there.G 
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compared with the chemistry of the NFL locker room, a closed system in which compression and combustion can cause 
teams to implode—or achieve something like alchemy. Only there can a volatile element like Richie Incognito be con- 
sidered a bonding agent. Only there can an excited atom like Kam Chancellor be the catalyst that ignites a team’s core. 
Only there can a man like Derek Carr, an inert gas in human form, become the nucleus of a unit. And only there cana 
team like the Steelers create kinetic energy through a chain reaction of free radicals. * So strap on your goggles. Wipe 
down your slides. We're taking a microscope to the NFL locker room—and maybe taking some of the mystery out of it. 
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AT THIS MOMENT, the only form of music in- 
side the Panthers’ locker room emanates 
from under the towel draped over Greg 
Olsen’s head. The All-Pro tight end is howl- 
ing something that sounds an awful lot like 
the Chainsmokers’ “Closer” on his way from 
the showers to his locker. It’s lunchtime on 
a recent hump day inside the Panthers’ 
workplace, that strange and sacred inner 
sanctum known as an NFL locker room. 
Andas players trickle in from meetings, film 
study or the weight room, the space around 
Olsen bursts to life. Across the room, back- 
up quarterback Derek Anderson fills his lip 
with dip and conducts an impromptu clinic 


“REAL TEAM CHEMISTRY IS 
ABOUT UNDERSTANDING 
AND ACCEPTING EVERYBODY 
FOR WHO THEY ARE.” 


RON RIVERA 


for alineman on the undercarriage etiquette 
of the QB-center exchange. Cam Newton, 
battered and bruised most of the season, is 
all smiles today; he’s luxuriating in a short 
plush gray robe and squeaky red shower 
flip-flops. Rotund fullback Mike Tolbert, 
having heard enough of Olsen’s a cappella 
performance, fires up some old-school hip- 
hop on the coffee-table-size speaker that 
occupies half his locker. 

Head coach Ron Rivera looks in from a 
doorway on the far end of the room. One 
glance tells him everything he needs to 
know about the team’s mental state. A year 
ago, the Panthers were on a magical ride 
toward the Super Bowl. This season has 
been one hellacious hangover, up to and in- 
cluding a Week 11 victory over the Saints 
that landed like a loss when Carolina’s best 
defender, linebacker Luke Kuechly, went 
down with a late-game concussion. But 
you'd never suspect it based on this scene. 
Rivera smiles, nods his approval and con- 
tinues to lunch. To the main alchemist be- 
hind this hypermasculine, homosocial 
kaleidoscope of racial, religious, political, 
cultural and socio-economic backgrounds, 
the Panthers’ locker room is a nearly per- 
fect portrait of how team chemistry actu- 
ally looks and behaves. 

True team chemistry is far from the Hol- 
lywood trope that gung-ho teamwork and 
camaraderie can overcome any lack of tal- 
ent, preparation or execution. A few wins 
can't save a bad locker room, just like a few 
losses can’t destroy a good one. Nor is a great 


locker room about sanctified uniformity: 53 
robots harmoniously rallying together for 
the greater good. Instead, Rivera has discov- 
ered, team chemistry is an ideal rooted in 
and powered by diversity. At its core, it’s a 
complex formula of archetypes: divas and 
choirboys, naive rookies and cagey veterans, 
enforcers and politicians, comedians and 
a-holes, alpha males and foot soldiers. 

When mixed properly, the result can co- 
alesce into epic performances and lifelong 
bonds. But if the recipe is off even slightly, 
the sour blend can just as easily blow a team 
up. “The locker room is the pulse of every 
franchise,” Rivera explains. “But it’s not 
about sameness, about everybody being and 
thinking the same. Real team chemistry is 
about understanding and accepting every- 
body for who they are. It’s more along the 
lines of what I keep telling these guys: In the 
end, we love people for who they are to us.” 

But Rivera is not delusional. Of course 
he'd rather have a locker room filled with 
healthy linemen, last season’s MVP version 
of Newton and some playmaking ability in 
the defensive backfield to make up for Josh 
Norman’s departure. Barring that, at least 
he has an intact locker room. That’s no small 
thing, because by this time in the season, 
most also-ran teams would be a vat of toxic 
tension filled with infighting and finger- 
pointing. One tiny spark over something as 
innocuous as the locker room stereo can 
lead to meltdown. 

Even worse is when there’s no emotion 
at all, aclear sign that players have already 
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checked out. Newton says the Panthers, 
despite their record, still have the best 
locker room he’s ever experienced. With 
that one ingredient, even the pipe dream 
of a worst-to-first run after Thanksgiving 
remains alive. “That’s why the locker room 
is so important,” Rivera says. “There’s a 
direct correlation between how you do on 
the field and the pulse you feel from inside 
that room.” 


RIVERA’S ROOM DIDN'T truly begin to take 


shape until January 2013. The Panthers had 
finished 7-9 in the 2012 season, and the 
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Though the season 
has been a Super 
Bowl hangover, 
Rivera (top left) still 
has his Panthers 
hanging together. 
Ft 


“A rant ROOM IS LIKE A 


BROTHERHOOD. ANYONE WHO HAS 
BROTHERS KNOWS THAT SOMETIMES 
YOU JUST WANT TO SLAP THE 
CRAP OUT OF YOUR BROTHER.” 


DEREK ANDERSON 
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clock was ticking on the second-year coach. 
Rivera invited a handful of team leaders to 
dinner in Charlotte. After a few appetizers, 
he asked them to do an autopsy on the sea- 
son, focusing on the bad vibe in the locker 
room. The players responded with pro- 
longed silence. “So I asked again, ‘Guys, 
come on, what’s going on in there?” 

Rivera grew up in a military family—his 
father, Eugenio, served 32 years in the 
Army, including two tours in Vietnam—and 
he once had a group of retired Air Force pi- 
lots speak to the team. At dinner, Rivera 
reminded his players about the story of how 
the pilots would peel off their ranks after 
every mission, throw them on the table and 
talk openly about one another’s perfor- 
mances. “Then the floodgates just opened,” 
Rivera says. “At first I was like, ‘Golly, screw 
you guys, why didn’t you tell me any of this 
during the season?” 

Rivera, who as a linebacker for the Bears 
from 1984 to 1992 was in some of the best— 
and most dysfunctional—locker rooms in 
NFL history, identified on this night that 
one of the main components he needed to 
change was himself. He had to be more in 
touch. Several years earlier, Hall of Fame 
coach John Madden had told Rivera that to 
lead today’s players he first had to under- 
stand their world. That was hard to do while 
working out of an office on a different floor. 
So to open lines of communication, he set 
up a satellite office right outside the locker 
room and started making daily trips to in- 
teract with his players, even occasionally 
sitting in for a round of cards. He encour- 
aged his assistant coaches to do the same. 

Eventually, it dawned on Rivera that it’s 
not race, religion or even politics that poi- 
sons a locker room. It’s hypocrisy: the guy 
who talks tough but won’t run across the 
middle; the Bible banger who cheats on his 
wife; the player who preaches selflessness 
in team meetings and then hangs team- 
mates out to dry on Sunday while padding 
his own stats. “Sure, a locker room is like a 
brotherhood,’ Anderson says. “Anyone who 
has brothers knows that sometimes you just 
want to slap the crap out of your brother.” 
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Rivera put on his lab coat and looked at 
what he had to work with in his room. He 
had a diva (Newton), an enforcer (lineback- 
er Thomas Davis), a comedian/DJ (Tol- 
bert), a player-coach (center Ryan Kalil), a 
Captain America (Kuechly), a social com- 
mentator (Olsen) and a group of sincere 
religious players (including long-snapper 
J.J. Jansen). What he didn’t need were any 
more alpha males. While every group dy- 
namic needs some tension, too many vola- 
tile and unpredictable personalities inside 
the Panthers’ locker room had led to a Lord 
of the Flies dynamic and a growing animos- 
ity between the offense and defense. Al- 
though Rivera never mentions any players 
by name, the Panthers released Steve Smith 
Sr., their all-time leading receiver, after the 
2013 season, and after 2014 they moved on 
from troubled defensive end Greg Hardy. 
Since then, Rivera has cultivated the kind of 
locker room that might even be immune to 
the current NFC South standings. 


THE DAY AFTER Newton debuted his 
midthigh bathrobe, 345-pound defensive 
lineman Paul Soliai saunters out of the 
showers looking like a shampoo commer- 
cial extra, his hair perfectly wrapped in a 
towel that stretches halfway to the ceiling. 
There’s a hopeful rumor going around that 
Tolbert—who’d persuaded fellow running 
backs to attend team meetings on Hallow- 
een dressed as Power Rangers—might 
bring back his teamwide Dubsmash com- 
petition, featuring another Adele song. 
Even though the Panthers are 3-5—and 
headed toward 4-6 after 10 games—every- 
thing seems fine in here. 

But Rivera’s best barometer for team 
psyche is another room: the players’ lounge. 
On most struggling teams, a room like this 
is where players flock when they’ve lost all 
hope. Carolina’s lounge is located just 
around the corner from Newton's locker. It’s 
packed with cushy couches, massage chairs, 
a large-screen TV and video games galore. 
The works. 

On this day, at least, while the locker 
room buzzes, the lounge sits empty. G 
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Pm funny? 
Some legendary pranks 


and pranksters in NFL 
locker rooms: 


Leave your phone 
unguarded in the Giants’ 
locker room and renowned 
cutup Eli Manning is likely 
to change your language 
settings to Japanese. 


Someone on the Browns 
once put a fake rat in safety 
T.J. Ward’s locker. The viral 
video of his freaked-out 
reaction might have been 
the highlight of Cleveland's 
2013 season. 


QB pranks are something of 
a tradition in New England. 
Drew Bledsoe once filled 
Tom Brady's socks with 
enough dye to turn his feet 
purple for three weeks. In 
2006, Brady was in the QB 
room when backup Matt 
Cassel started to walk in 
with a chocolate shake. 
Brady put his foot by the 
door, and Cassel ended up 
covered in shake, prompt- 
ing Cassel to spit some on 
Brady. The next day, Brady 
had a friend remove the 
tires from Cassel’s car and 
put them in his locker. 
—DAVID FLEMING 
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Rule No. 1 in any locker 
room scenario: Watch 
where you step. While 
avoiding the shoes, tape, 
backpacks, mesh bags, 
empty boxes, socks, 
sweats, boots, crutches, 
cleats, towels and 
puddles of undeter- 
mined origin, you might 
notice the carpet is an 
arrangement of tiny X’s, 
O’s and arrows similar to 
those found in football 
playbooks. Easier to spot 
are three huge Panthers 
team logos embedded in 
the carpet and one giant 
Panthers logo that drops 
down from the ceiling in 
the center of the room. 


Cam Newton’s locker 
is next to an empty 
(shared) unit for extra 
cleats and accoutre- 
ments. Derek Anderson 
actually has the corner 
locker because he’s a 
12-year vet, but Cam 
does command the 
coveted extra space. 

Linebacker Luke 
Kuechly occupies this 
corner locker, but 
he usually does his 
interviews in the middle 
of the room. It’s a 
courtesy thing: He 
worries about large 
media contingents 
blocking his teammates’ 
paths to the other 
lockers in the corner. 

Greg Olsen’s station. 
He’s a Pro Bowl tight end, 
captain, elder statesman, 
family man, and he talks 
politics and current 
events. The Panthers 
are big into Halloween— 
the running backs all 
dressed up as Power 
Rangers—and in front of 
Olsen’s locker is a huge 
empty box the size of a 
shipping crate that was 
once full of Starburst. 
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The running backs are 
the team’s comic relief. 
Mike Tolbert has a 
massive speaker on the 
floor of his locker. The 
5-foot-9, 250-pound 
fullback fancies himself 
a great dancer. More 


of the backs’ handiwork: 


Jonathan Stewart 


recorded Kuechly, Olsen, 


Fozzy Whittaker and 
Ben Jacobs lip-syncing 
Adele’s “Hello” and 
posted it to his 
Instagram account. 


Center Ryan Kalil, a 
10-year vet, has one of 
the best spots—near the 
door, the field and the 
meeting room. He can 
use the entire corner 
and doesn't have a 
locker on his right, like a 
window seat ona plane. 

DE Charles Johnson 
has a 3-foot speaker 
that has its own lighting 
system—and a Post-it 
note warning people not 
to touch it. 


BY DAVID FLEMING 


In the offensive line 
area recently, several 
hands of cards sat 
untouched on a plastic 
crate. The game had 
been abandoned when 
the players left to go 
ift weights. 


Kicker Graham Gano, in 
his fifth year in Carolina, 
says he believes that the 
eam researched the 
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ocker room’s redesign in 


2013 and found that the 
long, open design is ideal 
as long as players are 
separated by position. 
This allows people to 
hang with their position 
mates while forcing 
them to walk past and 
interact with almost all 
their other teammates 
at some point on their 
way to the field, the 
showers or the 
equipment room. 


Linebacker Thomas 
Davis, the alpha male of 
the locker room, has the 
corner locker right next 
to a storage bin, which is 
overflowing with dozens 
of bottles, cans and 
boxes full of chain-store 
supplements. 

Orange slices, protein 
bars, muffins and 
wheat-bread sandwiches 
packed in zip-close 
bags like kindergarten 
unches] are stored on 
metal rolling shelves in 
the center of the room. 

Cornerback Robert 
McClain shows some of 
his original artwork in 
his locker. He recently 
sold a painting to 
Newton for $200: a 
silhouette of a woman 
with red streams flowing 
over her like water. 

Stationed along each 
wall are large wooden 
receptacles for laundry 
and trash. Players use 
them as basketball 
hoops, which means if 
you walk by at the wrong 
time, you risk getting hit 
by flying tape balls, dip 
cups or dirty socks. 

Need a football player 
to do something? Write 
it on a dry-erase board. 
This one tells the team 
how to dress. For the 
trip to play LA on Nov. 6, 
the Panthers could wear 
gray team sweats on 
the plane but then a 
suit and tie to and from 
the stadium. 

After visiting, you are 
left with the lasting 
image of leaving a 
teenager's room. One 
who stuffed everything 
into the closet only to 
have it all avalanche out. 
Make that 53 teenagers. 
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NFL CHEMISTRY 


DEREK CARR 


What's behind 
Derek Carr’s 
breakout season 


| for the Raiders? 
Just look at the line 
in front of him. 
| 


BY MINA KIMES 
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NFL 
CHEMISTRY 


VS. SAINTS. 


It’s the beginning of the fourth quarter, and Oakland 
is losing 24-13. Third-year quarterback Derek Carr 
takes a snap, drops back a few steps and then surveys 
the field—calmly, like a father waiting for his children 
to appear on the steps of their school. After a moment 
passes, he slings a beautifully arced pass to wide re- 
ceiver Amari Cooper, who has somehow crept behind 
the Saints’ secondary. It’s a 43-yard gain and another 
highlight-reel throw from Carr. 

Now go back and watch again. Instead of waiting for 
Carr to release the ball, pay attention to everything that 
happens beforehand. Watch the Raiders’ tackles shoot 
their arms out and manhandle their defenders, while 
the guards refuse to cede an inch. Watch the chasm 
that opens up between the offensive line and the quar- 
terback, an expanse of green that never seems to close. 
Watch the clock as the seconds tick by. 

That’s what Derek Carr remembers from that day. 
The time and the space and, more than anything, the 
smacking of pads and the crunching of bones and the 
terrible cries of mountain-sized men being knocked 
around by his blockers. He remembers dropping be- 
hind his offensive line as thunderous collisions un- 
folded in front of him, bearing witness to a level of 
violence that still leaves him awestruck. 

“You can see it on film and you can see it on TV and 
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BETTER Derek Carr excels in the 4th quarter, leading 


LATE the league through Week 11 in Total QBR in 
SMITE. the final five minutes of regulation. 


you can see it in person,” he says. “But when 
you're behind it?” 

Behind 10-foot eyelashes, his blue eyes 
widen. 

“You can hear it.” 


THERE COMES A point in every story about 
Derek Carr when his older brother’s name 
is invoked, typically as source material for 
the young quarterback’s innate gifts—and, 
until recently, his perceived flaws. David 
Carr, the Houston Texans’ No. 1 overall pick 
in the 2002 draft, famously went bust. 
When Derek entered the draft in 2014, he 
had put up Heisman-worthy numbers at 
Fresno State, but David’s story lingered in 
scouting reports like a bad Yelp review, and 
several QB-starved teams (including Hous- 
ton) passed on the younger brother, sending 
him tumbling into the second round. 
Their loss. After two and a half seasons 
with the Raiders, Derek has bloomed into a 
viable MVP candidate, steering his team to 
seven wins on the back of an exhilarating 
aerial attack. The Nov. 21 comeback against 
the Texans pushed his season total to 20 
touchdowns and just four interceptions, a 
ratio that puts him in elite company and 
could set him up for a mammoth new deal 
next summer. (His base salary now is 
$733,346.) “When the ball is in his hands 
late in the game, everybody believes some- 
thing big is gonna happen,” says Matt Has- 
selbeck, a former NFL quarterback who 
now works as an ESPN analyst. “I saw that 
with Brett Favre when I was his teammate.” 
And so it is that Derek’s story has finally 
subsumed his origin myth—and that his 
brother’s failure, once an indelible part of 
that record, has faded away like a discred- 
ited theory. But to ignore it would also be a 


mistake. Because while Carr has risen on the 
strength of his unique talents, he has soared 
because of the giants who stand in front of 
him—those violent actors who buy him 
room to breathe, a luxury David never expe- 
rienced as a young quarterback. “I’ve been 
able to see complete, total opposite sides of 
it,’ Carr says. “I saw my brother in Houston 
have nothing. And I have our offensive line, 
which I think is the best in the NFL.” 

The contrast is astonishing. David, who 
played behind a rotating cast of human 
turnstiles on the then newly formed Texans, 
was sacked a record 76 times during his 
rookie year, which is more than Derek has 
been taken down since entering the NFL. 
This year through Week 11, the Raiders’ of- 
fensive line had allowed just 11 sacks and 21 
quarterback hits, ranking first in the league. 
It’s held up against stiff competition. The 
Broncos’ dominant front seven, which en- 
tered their Nov. 6 game against the Raiders 
with the best pressure percentage of any 
team since 2008, according to ESPN Stats 
& Information, hassled Carr on a mere 21 
percent of his dropbacks, Denver’s worst 
performance to that point of the season. 

To hear Carr tell it, battling Von Miller & 
Co. was like flying over traffic in a private jet. 
“We just played the best pass rushers in the 
NFL and it was the most comfortable I’ve 
felt,” he says. 

The Raiders began building the current 
iteration of the line in 2014, the year rookie 
Carr became the team’s starter. Right tackle 
Menelik Watson was already on the roster. 
GM Reggie McKenzie added left tackle 
Donald Penn in free agency, then selected 
Gabe Jackson, the team’s right guard, in the 
draft. The Raiders signed veteran center 
Rodney Hudson in 2015, then splurged a 
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year later on Kelechi Osemele, arguably the 
league’s most formidable guard. To ensure 
that Osemele could continue playing inside, 
McKenzie re-signed Penn, and the line that 
fans call Carr Insurance was born. 

This influx of talent has come at a price. 
Thanks in part to their quarterback’s cheap 
contract, the Raiders devote $37.7 million 
in cap dollars to the offensive line, accord- 
ing to ESPN’s Roster Management System, 
$3 million more than what any other team 
pays. When asked if he’s aware of how ex- 
pensive his line is, Carr nods. “As it should 
be,” he says. “Mr. McKenzie told me from 
the beginning, when I was named the start- 
er, he said, ‘We're gonna build this thing 
around you. They see that I’m valuable to 
them. They want to protect me.” 


DONALD PENN REMEMBERS the first time he 
saw Derek Carr at training camp. As he and 
the other starters looked on, the rookie 
quarterback fired bombs to the Raiders’ 
backups, showing off his crisp, flawless 
throwing motion. “I was like, ‘This kid’s got 
something about him,” Penn says. “He car- 
ried himself with a swagger.” 

Penn—older, tattooed, a little brash— 
would seem to have little in common with 
Carr, who is almost comically wholesome, 
the sort of athlete destined to star in ads for 
milk and comfortable jeans. “I’ve never heard 
him say a cuss word!” Penn says. But Carr, 
who grew up hanging around David in lock- 
er rooms for more than a decade (when he 
was 6, he says, he used to eat lunch with his 
brother in the high school cafeteria), has al- 
ways slid into new groups with ease. When 
he became the Raiders’ starter, he began at- 
tending the offensive line meetings and tag- 
ging along for their steakhouse dinners, 
gawking as his massive teammates overload- 
ed the table with food. He can recite informa- 
tion about their hobbies and their families, 
and he’s shared his strong Christian faith 
with them. He often tells them he loves them. 

While Carr has bonded with the entire 
group, he’s grown closest with Hudson, the 
center who sets protections during games. 
Carr says he always pulls up a chair next to 
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CARR’S BIG IMPROVEMENT IN YEAR 3 


2014 2015 


2016 


Hudson during team meetings and that the 
two of them will often stay up late on Satur- 
day nights, bouncing ideas off each other in 
the team hotel. “We just go to another level 
in our discussions—stuff we don’t want ey- 
eryone to hear because their brains might 
explode,” he says with a laugh. Hudson, a 
soft-spoken Alabama native, says he'll be 
out at dinner, look at his phone and see that 
“DC” has been texting him videos of plays. 
“We're in constant communication,” he says. 

The Raiders’ offensive line is unique in 
several ways, aside from being the most ex- 
pensive. The starting unit is composed en- 
tirely of black players; Penn says they’ve 
hung posters of the NCAA-championship- 
winning 1966 Texas Western basketball 
team and the Tuskegee Airmen, other 
groups that shared similar distinctions, in 
their practice room. It’s also the heaviest 
line in football, with the average lineman 
weighing in at 324 pounds. That runs coun- 
ter to the trend of teams employing lighter, 
more athletic linemen who can move side to 
side while blocking. 

Raiders O-line coach Mike Tice says he 


Heading into 

Week 12, Carr’s 

QBR when pressured 
was 37.9, 10th 

best in the NFL. 


Through Week 11 


wants blockers who are brainy and athletic, 
but he doesn’t deny that he’s assembled a 
group of road-grading sledgehammers. The 
line’s muscle was on full display in the Denver 
game, when the Raiders averaged 5.1 yards 
per rush. At one point, the team ran the same 
play 10 times in a row, simply overpowering 
the Broncos’ defensive line with brute force. 

In addition to tallying knockdowns (Jack- 
son, the right guard, is known for racking up 
pancake blocks), Tice also tracks takedowns, 
which occur when a lineman uses his hands 
to bring down arusher. “People say you can’t 
be physical pass-protecting—they think you 
can only be physical in the run game. I dis- 
agree,” he says. “Even if we're passing, I still 
want to knock guys down and keep the quar- 
terback clean.” Carr is known for his light- 
ning-quick release, but Tice wants his line to 
buy him enough time so that he can set his 
feet before taking deep shots, especially 
against defenses that play tight coverage. 
“We pride ourselves on that,” he says. 

“When a quarterback can step into his 
throws and he’s got an arm like Derek?” He 
chuckles. “People are in trouble.” 
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“WHEN A QUARTERBACK 
CAN STEP INTO HIS 
THROWS AND HE’S GOT 
AN ARM LIKE DEREK? 

PEOPLE ARE IN TROUBLE.” 


RAIDERS OFFENSIVE LINE 
COACH MIKE TICE 


WHENCARR TELLS stories about his linemen 
mauling defensive players, he omits the op- 
ponents’ names “to be respectful.” The 
25-year-old is incredibly polite and relent- 
lessly positive. It sometimes seems he was 
manufactured in a lab for franchise quar- 
terbacks, designed to appeal to GMs and 
grandmothers alike. So it’s a little jarring 
when he gets fired up in response to a ques- 
tion about his brother’s career in Houston. 
“I feel so bad for him because their team 
sucked,” he says. (Ifthat seems milquetoast, 
consider that “sucked” might be the closest 
thing to profanity in Carr’s vocabulary.) 
“That’s a team you dream of playing. The 
Raiders, if we would’ve played that team—it 
would’ve been ridiculous. We would’ve 
looked forward to that.” 

In high school, Carr was asked to write a 
paper making an argument on any topic. 
He elected to write about why the Texans 
shouldn't trade his brother. What quarter- 
back wouldn’t have struggled, young Derek 
wrote, with such a feeble supporting cast? 
He says David would've “absolutely” thrived 
behind the Raiders’ line. “If I was on that 
Houston Texans team, I don’t know if my 
body would've held up,’ he says. These days, 
when Carr sees quarterbacks like Russell 
Wilson and Sam Bradford scrambling 
behind slipshod protection, he cringes. 
“Honestly, I feel for them,” he says. “I’m so 
thankful for what I have—what we have.” 

It’s impossible to overstate the impact 
that offensive line play has on the develop- 
ment of a young quarterback. Just look at 
Dallas, where rookie Dak Prescott is thriv- 
ing. While Prescott is undeniably talented, 
he has also been blessed with the opportu- 
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nity to throw passes behind a battalion of 
human tanks. Meanwhile, fellow rookie 
Carson Wentz struggled in Philadelphia 
after Lane Johnson, the Eagles’ stud right 
tackle, was suspended and replaced with an 
inexperienced blocker. 

David Carr, who now works for the NFL 
Network, says that after being repeatedly 
sacked and hit, he grew wary of his protec- 
tion and gradually developed a skittishness 
that took permanent hold on his psyche. He 
compares being an NFL rookie to child- 
hood—a little boy or girl who grows up with- 
out encountering danger is more likely to 
become fearless. “It’s like that with quarter- 
backs,” he says. “If you're never in a situation 
where it’s a complete disaster, you can de- 
velop at anormal rate.” 

He sees that growth in Derek. In college, 
the younger Carr completed 72 percent of 
his passes in a clean pocket but just 29 per- 
cent when under duress, according to ESPN 
Stats & Information. During his first two 
years in the NFL, he posted QBR ratings of 
9.7 when pressured and 7.8 under duress. 
This year his QBR when pressured had 
risen to 37.9 heading into Week 12, which 
was 10th best in the NFL. 

Because Carr mostly avoids contact, he’s 
learned not to fear it, even during the rare 
plays when his linemen get pushed around. 
“They've brainwashed me,” he says with a 
laugh. As he’s grown more composed and 
intrepid, he’s become comfortable making 
adjustments on the fly. Take, for example, 
that throw to Cooper, the 43-yard comple- 
tion in the Saints game in Week 1. “Amari 
wasn’t even supposed to get the ball,” he 
says. “But because they protected me for so 
long, I saw that no one was going anywhere. 
So I looked off the safety for, like, three sec- 
onds, and he had to take the bait. That ball 
never should’ve been completed against 
that coverage.” 

Going forward, Carr says, he plans to con- 
tinue taking more risks on the field, trying 
his hand at creative looks and passes. “It’s 
helped me take my game to another level,” 
he says. In Oakland, he has the freedom to 
experiment—and the time, and the space. 


Inside the NFL locker room, 
players often create 
ridiculous challenges for one 
another. In 2007, members 
of the Ravens started a pool 
for anyone willing to be 
tased. Stepping forward was 
305-pound rookie lineman 
Marshal Yanda, who grew up 
on an lowa farm with electric 
fences. He hardly flinched 
while teammates tased him 
three times. He won $600. 
Said Yanda, “Easy money.” 


Coach Jack Del Rio might 
never live down his use of 
one of the worst motivational 
props in NFL history. In 
2003, as the coach of the 
1-4 Jaguars, Del Rio put a 
tree stump and a sharp ax 
in the locker room with the 
message: “Keep chopping 
wood.” Punter Chris Hanson 
took him up on it, missed 
the stump and sank the ax 
into his leg, necessitating 
emergency surgery. 

—DAVID FLEMING 
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IT 1S STILL TWO 


HOURS BEFORE 


A GAME IN WHICH 
KAM CHANCELLOR IS 
TOO HURT TO PLAY, 


but already the Seahawks safety has sweat- 
ed through his T-shirt and begun to lose 
his voice. “Get after it. Come on now. Let’s 
go!” he says, shouting motivation at his 
teammates during the quiet of a pregame 
stretching drill. His rasps echo in the 
empty stadium, too loud to ignore, and 
after a while coach Pete Carroll walks over 
to join him. 

Carroll selected Chancellor in his first 
draft as Seahawks coach in 2010, and in the 
seven seasons since, Carroll and others have 
come to refer to Chancellor as the team’s 
soul. Russell Wilson might be the Seahawks’ 
public face. Richard Sherman might be 
their most bombastic voice. But on a team 
that is uniquely built around the fragile 
chemistry of locker room relationships, 
Chancellor remains the foundation upon 
which everything else is built. “When he’s 
good, we're all good, because he’s the guy 
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who has everyone's respect,’ Sherman says. 

It is Chancellor whom teammates credit 
for uniting the locker room on the way to 
back-to-back Super Bowl appearances. 
It is Chancellor who now blames himself 
for disrupting that chemistry last season 
with his two-game contract holdout, a 
situation that he says damaged relation- 
ships with teammates and compelled him 
to apologize. 

And now, on this Monday night, it is 
Chancellor who Carroll believes is most ca- 
pable of igniting the Seahawks for the sea- 
son’s stretch run—even if he’s still hobbled 
on the sideline in street clothes, about to 
miss his fourth consecutive game with a 
groin injury. 

“You should speak to the guys before the 
game tonight,’ Chancellor would later recall 
Carroll telling him. 

Why? I’m not even playing, Chancellor 


thought to himself. 

Before he can say anything, though, 
Carroll says: “Doesn’t matter. They want to 
hear you anyway.” 

For most of his life, Chancellor avoided 
these pregame speeches. Even as team cap- 
tain in high school, in college and during his 
first years in the NFL, he never once spoke 
in front of an entire team. There was an en- 
tire locker room ready to follow him before 
he was ever ready to lead. He was consid- 
ered one of the most intense, fearless players 
in the NFL before he was brave enough to 
talk in front of a group. 

But now, in the moments before a Mon- 
day night game against Buffalo, he ap- 
proaches the team huddle in the center of 
the locker room. He walks past Carroll and 
the other coaches who always stand on the 
outer ring, and then past Wilson and Sher- 
man until he reaches the middle of the cir- 
cle. One player speaks before each Seahawks 
game, a rotating core of four or five super- 
stars, but teammates say that Chancellor’s 
speeches feel most akin to a religious chant. 
He closes his eyes. His muscles tense up. He 
opens his eyes and looks possessed, de- 
manding eye contact with every player on 
the team. 

“It’s a blur of adrenaline,” Chancellor will 
later explain. “I get this crazy look on my 
face, and you never feel more connected to 
everyone in that room. It’s almost spiritual 
for me. I think up one or two words or 
phrases, and then I just go.” 

This time, the concept he comes up with 
is about the importance of momentum for 
a Seahawks team that has managed to 
remain one of the NFC’s best without 
reaching its full potential. He starts speak- 
ing, and pretty soon he is slapping his 
chest, spit flying everywhere as he spins in 
a circle so everyone can see him. He's talk- 
ing about how to begin a postseason run 
and how one good play can lead to the next, 
but he might as well be describing his own 
role on the team. 

“One match is a fire starter,’ he says, and 
then he is chanting it. “One match. One 
match. One match! It only takes one to light 
up the whole box.” 
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HIS VOICE IS still gravelly and sore from that 
speech a night later when he walks into a 
Seattle-area restaurant and orders tea. He's 
out for the night with his fiancée, Tiffany 
Luce, and for the past 24 hours they have 
been celebrating a surreal run of good news. 
First, Chancellor’s speech helped inspire a 
win over the Bills, and then, after the game, 
Seahawks doctors medically cleared him to 
begin practicing again with the team. After 
that, he took Luce out to dinner at the res- 
taurant where they first met, the place he 
decided to propose. Now she can’t stop star- 
ing at the brand-new diamond on her hand, 
and neither can he. 

“This is really happening?” she says. 

“This is happening,” he says. “It’s like ev- 
erything in my life is all coming together. 
Family, faith, leadership, football—every- 
body keeps telling me they can see my glow. 
I’m right in the place where I want to be.” 


He has spent the past day spreading news 
of his engagement to friends and family in 
Norfolk, Virginia, reminiscing with them 
about a time when this kind of self-confi- 
dence and contentedness felt far away. The 
“old Kam,’ as he calls his younger self, was 
shy and sometimes insecure while growing 
up ina housing project in Norfolk, where he 
was targeted by neighborhood bullies be- 
cause his skin was too dark, his lips too 
chapped, his shoes tattered and his corn- 
rows frayed. He also had a single mother 
whom many knew because of her transpor- 
tation jobs. She drove a dump truck, deliv- 
ered a newspaper, drove a bus and ran the 
trolley—sometimes working three jobs at 
once to support six children she was raising 
alone. “Everything bad people could say 
about a family that was struggling, I heard 
it,” Chancellor says. 

But he was also a natural athlete, and by 


best basketball and footba 
was quiet and disciplined, setti 
for 6 a.m. summer workouts, and& 
his peers began to credit his success? 
ability than to work ethic. He asked a 
school basketball coach for keys to the 
school gym so he could work out at all 
hours, and pretty soon a few teammates 
woke up early to join him, and then they 
became a few dozen, and then it was the 
entire team. 

“Some people lead with advice or with 
fear, but Kam’s the guy everyone wants to be 
like,” says Cornel Parker, his high school 
coach and mentor. “People are just stepping 
in line behind him.” 

That made Chancellor nervous and un- 
comfortable in high school and in college at 
Virginia Tech—‘I lost alot of games because 
I was too scared of taking control ofa team,” 
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he says—and he felt less qualified than ever 
to lead players in the NFL. He came into the 
league as a fifth-round pick at safety, but he 
was too good not to draw attention. He fin- 
ished first or second in every Seahawks drill. 
He never took a play off, even in practice. He 
jumped over linemen to block extra points. 
He roamed the field with a physical reck- 
lessness that teammates admired and op- 
posing receivers feared. After just one NFL 
season, Carroll asked Chancellor to take 
over as starting safety and as vocal leader of 
the defense. But Chancellor demurred. “I 
told him I wasn’t ready for that second part,” 
he says. “I needed to prove myself on the 
field first and do it by example. You can’t 
force leadership. It has to be natural.” 
Even after three more seasons, two Pro 
Bowls, anod as defensive team captain and 
a Super Bowl championship, Chancellor 
had to be forced into a speaking role. De- 
fensive lineman Michael Bennett grabbed 


him a few moments before a regular-sea- 
son game against the Cardinals in Novem- 
ber 2014. The Seahawks were coming off a 
loss. Bennett, who frequently gave the 
speech, sensed the team needed a change. 

“You got the speech today?” he asked 
Chancellor. 

“Nah, that’s all you,” Chancellor said. 

“It’s not a choice. You're team captain,” 
Bennett insisted, and then he led Chancel- 
lor into the locker room and walked him to 
the center of the circle. 


HE SPOKE AGAIN before the next game and 
the next, and as the Seahawks went on to 
win eight games in a row, what the coaches 
found most remarkable wasn’t what Chan- 
cellor said but how intently his teammates 
listened. He had earned the respect of every 
player on the team based on his willingness 
to sacrifice. “We see how hard he works and 
how much he gives to this violent game,” 


Sherman says. “He gives everything to us, 
and I think he sensed we needed him in that 
speaking role too.” 

Chancellor was the defensive enforcer, 
roaming the backfield with a dark visor and 
the word “Bam” tattooed on both shoul- 
ders. His presence intimidated receivers 
into changing their routes, and his fear- 
some hits became legendary around the 
league. But in so many of those collisions, 
he suffered as much damage as he inflicted: 
He had hip surgery, bone spurs, nagging 
injuries to his ankles and knees. He was 
hospitalized for three days because of trau- 
ma and internal bleeding after the Super 
Bowl in February 2014. A year later, he 
played his second Super Bowl with a torn 
MCL in a knee that had swollen to nearly 
twice its normal size. 

“He lays himself on the line for this team 
in unimaginable ways,” says Brock Coyle, a 
Seahawks linebacker. “That is what gives us 
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Staph meeting 


Locker rooms can be deadly 
fun—they can also just be 
deadly. Last season Giants 
tight end Daniel Fells was 
hospitalized for almost 
three weeks and nearly had 
his foot amputated after 
contracting MRSA, a 
life-threatening, antibiotic- 
resistant staph infection 
that is frighteningly 
common in NFL locker 
rooms. In 2013, the NFL 
Physicians Society warned 
all 32 teams to be vigilant 
after a league survey 
found that 33 players had 
contracted MRSA from 
2006 to 2008. Among 
affected locker rooms: 
Washington, Cleveland, 
San Francisco and Tampa 
Bay. —DAVID FLEMING 
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Updated Legal Notice 


If You Bought or Leased a New Vehicle, 
or Bought Certain Replacement Parts for 
a Vehicle Since 1996 


You Could Get Money From Settlements 
Totaling Approximately S604 Million 


Twelve defendant groups and their affiliates have agreed to 
Settlements resolving claims that they fixed the price of certain 
vehicle components. This may have caused individuals and 
businesses to pay more for certain new vehicles and replacement 
parts. These Settling Defendants deny any claims of wrongdoing. 


Am | included? 


You may be included if, from 1996 to 2016, you: (1) bought or 
leased a qualifying new vehicle in the U.S. (not for resale) or 
(2) bought a qualifying vehicle replacement part (not for resale) 
from someone other than the manufacturer of the part. In general, 
qualifying vehicles include four-wheeled passenger automobiles, 
cars, light trucks, pickup trucks, crossovers, vans, mini-vans, and 
sport utility vehicles. Visit the website or call for a full list of 
Settling Defendants and applicable time periods and to determine 
whether you are included. 


What do the Settlements provide? 


The Settlements, totaling $379,401 ,268, are being presented to the 
Court for approval. The Court previously approved settlements, 
totaling $224,668,350. The Settlement Funds (minus expenses, 
attorney fees, and other costs) will be used to pay consumers 
and businesses in 30 states and the District of Columbia. 
The Settlements also include non-monetary relief, including 
cooperation, and agreements by certain Settling Defendants not 
to engage in certain conduct for a period of 24 months. 


The 30 states are: Arizona, Arkansas, California, Florida, Hawaii, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


How can | get a payment? 
You must submit a Claim Form online or by mail. There is no 
deadline yet to submit a claim. You can get a Claim Form at the 
website or by calling the toll-free number below. At this time, 
it is unknown how much each Class member who submits a 
valid claim will receive. Payments will be based on a Plan of 
Allocation, which is available for review at the website. 


What are my rights? 
Even if you do nothing, you will be bound by the Court’s 
decisions. If you want to keep your right to sue, you must exclude 
yourself by March 16, 2017. If you do not exclude yourself, you 
may object to one or more of the Settlements applicable to the 
Settlement Class in which you remain by March 16, 2017. 


The Court will hold a hearing on April 19, 2017 to consider 
whether to approve the Settlements. Settlement Class Counsel 
may also request reimbursement of costs and expenses as well 
as attorneys’ fees of up to 27.5% of the Settlement Funds (minus 
costs and expenses). You or your own lawyer may appear and 
speak at the hearing at your own expense. 


For More Information or to Register: 
1-877-940-5043 www.AutoPartsClass.com 


our intensity. All of us want to respect and 
honor his commitment by following that 
example.” 

The joke among Chancellor’s teammates 
is that every part of his daily routine has 
spawned a new Seahawks trend: arriving at 
the practice facility several hours early; eat- 
ing egg whites, peppers and chicken sausage 
for breakfast; practicing yoga; drinking 
juice blended with turmeric root to reduce 
inflammation. Chancellor became closer to 
God, and more players started praying in 
the locker room. He began warming up with 
bands around his ankles to loosen up before 
games, and soon half the defense was wear- 
ing those same bands. He started drinking 
Reliant Recovery Water, and Wilson began 
drinking it too. 

Chancellor’s belief in loyalty extended 
beyond the field. He started a foundation to 
benefit children in the Norfolk/Hampton 
Roads area where he grew up, launched an 
athletic training camp to be run by his train- 
er and retired his mom to a mansion in the 
suburbs. He wanted to help other big safe- 
ties make it in the NFL, so he scanned pre- 
draft scouting reports for college players 
and then began cold-calling them to offer 
his help. 

“I thought it was a prank when he called,” 
says Keanu Neal, a rookie safety for the Fal- 
cons. “Like, ‘Wait. This is Kam Chancellor. 
The Kam Chancellor? You don’t even know 
me, and I’m going to be playing against you, 
but youre calling me out of the blue to see if 
I want to come train with you for three 
weeks in Virginia? Um. OK. Yes. Definitely, 
yes. Other guys don’t do that. He treats ev- 
eryone like a friend.” 

Except for players on his own team, which 
he refers to mostly as “the brotherhood.” He 
calls all the rookies to introduce himself be- 
fore they arrive at training camp and often 
devotes his offseason to vacations with fel- 
low defensive backs Sherman and Earl 
Thomas. “This game is all about communi- 
cation and chemistry,’ Chancellor says. The 
Seahawks’ defense isn’t overly complex, but 
it has been one of the NFL’ best for four sea- 
sons running in part because the defensive 
backfield remains in lockstep, particularly 
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“This game is all about 
communication and chemistry,” 
says Chancellor, whose locker 
serves as the Seahawks’ hub. 


Chancellor, Sherman and Thomas. Chan- 
cellor nicknamed that group the LOB, for 
“Legion of Boom’ or “Love Our Brothers.” 

“You don’t need to discuss stuff on the 
field with brothers because you're always of 
one mind,” he says—or at least that’s what 
he thought was true until early last season, 
when he decided to hold out for a new con- 
tract and leave the team. 


AT FIRST HE received only support. He 
stayed in Virginia and skipped work for 54 
days, and during that time the other mem- 
bers of the LOB sent him daily text mes- 
sages, and a few Seahawks practiced in his 
jersey. They had witnessed how much of his 
body he’d already sacrificed to a $28 mil- 
lion contract, and they wanted him to be 
properly compensated. “That was part of 
me coming into my own as a man and a 
leader, taking that stand,” Chancellor says. 
He promised himself he would not return 
to Seattle until he received a better con- 
tract with more guaranteed money or until 
his teammates lost two games—whichever 
came first. 

That took only two weeks. The Seahawks’ 
defense was a mess and it lost the first two 
games, so Chancellor largely caved on his 
negotiations and booked a sudden flight to 
Seattle to rejoin a team in disarray. He 
played under the exact same contract he 
had been given before, paying him about 
$5 million in the 2015 season instead of the 
reported $9 million he wanted. He was 
rusty and resentful—and worried about 
what his teammates thought of him. He 
stopped giving pregame speeches. The de- 
fense seemed disjointed. The Seahawks 
struggled to a 2-4 start and eventually an 
early playoff loss. 

“All year, that connection of the team just 
wasn’t there,” Chancellor says. “This team 
revolves around a core of 10 or 11 guys, and 
when there’s division at the core, the whole 
team goes bad. I think guys just felt aban- 
doned, like I hadn’t been there for them, 
and they had to suffer and lose games be- 
cause of it.” 

The two players who were the most upset, 
Chancellor says, were the ones who had al- 


ways trusted him most: Sherman and 
Thomas, the LOB. “Ifyou think of it like we 
are brothers, then I was messing up that 
brotherly bond for the sake of money,” he 
says. “Those guys were really hurting.” 

So Chancellor decided the only way to 
begin this 2016 season was by making a se- 
ries of apologies. He didn’t regret holding 
out, but he regretted the way it had affected 
everyone around him. He flew to Seattle and 
apologized to Carroll and to a few executives 
in the Seahawks’ front office. He text-mes- 
saged Sherman and asked him to meet in 
the locker room. “I should have been there,” 
Chancellor told him. 

“It was powerful,’ Sherman remembers. 
“It cleared the air. He didn’t have to do it, but 
I think that apology showed how much re- 
spect he had for us and moved us all forward.” 

Then, for his final apology, Chancellor flew 
to Houston in April, where he was serving as 
a groomsman in Thomas’ wedding. A few 
hours before the ceremony, he pulled Thom- 
as aside at the hotel and told him how much 
the holdout had been weighing on his mind. 

“As soon as I started talking, his eyes got 
big and he was like a different dude,’ Chan- 
cellor says. “I had this huge weight off my 
shoulders, and so did he. It was like, ‘OK, we 
got Kam back. We got the brotherhood 
back. We got the team back: And ever since 
then it’s like we've all fit right into place.” 


HIS PLACE IS a locker in the absolute center 
of the room after a game on Monday night. 
Teammates are walking by on their way to 


That’s just gross 


The Chiefs once held a season-long contest 
to see who could secretly sit “bare-ass 
naked” on the personal locker stools of the 
most teammates. As one former player 
recalls, defensive linemen had the best 
technique. They'd come out of the showers, 
find an ongoing conversation at a teammate’s 
locker and casually sit in. Then they'd 

drop their towel and everybody would yell: 
“Booty stool!” —DAVID FLEMING 


the shower, and he’s congratulating each 
one for the win against Buffalo. “Boom!” he 
tells one linebacker. “We're back,” he tells 
another. “LOB,” he says to Thomas. 

Players are lining up at his locker. He has 
friends and family visiting from Norfolk. 
The engagement ring is already in his 
pocket for that night’s proposal. In the 
coming days, Chancellor will rejoin the 
team and speak before another game, this 
one on the road against the Patriots. He 
will anchor the defense and bruise Tom 
Brady and lock down Rob Gronkowski on 
the decisive play of the game. He will say, 
afterward, that the upset on the road 
against New England both counts as re- 
venge for one of the Seahawks trips to the 
Super Bowl and foreshadows another. 

But even now, with Chancellor still in- 
jured and in street clothes, the team around 
him feels right. Players are ordering his post- 
game turmeric shakes. They are drinking his 
Reliant Recovery Water. The core is in place, 
and every member of that core is back in his 
proper role. Sherman is sitting at the locker 
to Chancellor's left, making bold proclama- 
tions to a bank of television cameras. Wilson 
is already out of his uniform and dressed up 
in a jacket and tie on his way to the news 
conference. And now Pete Carroll is walking 
into the locker room, bouncing on his toes, 
that 10-year-old’s smile on his face, striding 
by Wilson and then by Sherman as he makes 
a beeline for Chancellor’s locker. 

“What a speech,” Carroll tells him. 
“Thanks for lighting us all up.” G 
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SUPER BOWL 
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Ask the 2015 Seahawks or this year’s 
Panthers: Super Bowl losers are in 

for even more heartache. ESPN's Ryan 
Clark and Herm Edwards discuss. «2 


BY ANTHONY OLIVIERI 
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RYAN CLARK: We focus so much on the 
team that loses the Super Bowl. Are those 
teams not making playoff runs because 
they have Super Bowl hangovers? Nah. It’s 
because every year it’s a new team. It’s a 
new dynamic, a new chemistry. 

HERM EDWARDS: There are always four to 
five teams that don’t get back to the 
playoffs the following season. That’s just 
the league. I’ve always said 10-6 and 6-10 
are probably 35 plays in a season. When 
you make ‘em, you're 10-6; when you 
don’t, you're 6-10. 

RC: It’s about making plays. I can’t talk you 
into the feeling. I can’t rah-rah you into 
making those plays. 

HE: I’ve been a head coach at 2-5 after 
we've been in the playoffs. I’ve got some of 
the same players, and they want answers. 


You gotta have answers. The solution is 
easy: win. When you don’t win, the 
problem is magnified. Not so much by the 
players but by outside forces. 

RC: You hear guys answering social media 
questions in interviews. You hear a guy say, 
“People are saying we can’t do this ...” 
Nobody asked you that! But from reading 
so much, from hearing it so much, it gets 
into their minds. It was amazing to me 
being in the locker room when Twitter 
started to become big and seeing how 
important that interaction was to people. 
HE: Everything’s hard for these guys. The 
problem for Cam Newton is he’s always 
onstage. He’s learning valuable leadership 
lessons through suffering right now. He’s 
going to be better for it. 

RC: If the Carolina Panthers were a 


human, Cam Newton would be the 
heartbeat. Any time that’s irregular, the 
body ain't functioning right. You can 
show that you hate losing without 
behaving like a loser. That’s what he’s 
finally learning. 

HE: You could tell from what he said [after 
the Kansas City game on Nov. 13]: “We 
have a locker room full of winners.” That's 
the right message to send. But he has to go 
about doing it now. 

RC: The goals they had early are out the 
window. Cam knows that now, and he 
knows he has to be in a different mindset 
to help them. Because not everybody in 
that locker room is going to be there next 
year, but he will. So he understands this is 
not just a solution for today. It also has to 
be a solution for tomorrow. 
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BEHIND THE STEEL GU 


Maurkice Pouncey, Le’Veon Bell, 
Cam Heyward, Jarvis Jones 
and Alejandro Villanueva (from 
left) express themselves on 


and off the field. 


What's watercooler talk 
like in the NFL? We asked 
the Steelers and found 
out no topic is off-limits 
in their locker room. 


BY JEREMY FOWLER 
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yan Harris\abruptly pauses an 

interview on/race in NFL locker 

rooms aftér overhearing two 
teammates discussing interactions with 
police over speeding tickets. “You see?” the 
offensive tackle says. “That’s all the time.” 

The Steelers fight for extra yards three 
hours each week; the rest of the time, they 
share what's on their minds. “From NFL 
policies to politics to sex to religion to for- 
eign relations—you can find it all here,” 
running back DeAngelo Williams says. 
“We get that watercooler talk because we're 
essentially next to the watercooler all day.” 

An NFL locker room is the rare setting 
where diversity is built in, perspectives 
flow freely and interaction among people 
of different backgrounds is unavoidable. 
“Ben hangs out with the damn kickers,” 
center Maurkice Pouncey says of QB Ben 
Roethlisberger. “There are no cliques here. 
We like to have conversations about differ- 
ent things all the time, not just 22-double 
and 52-protection.” 

So to better understand the social con- 
sciousness of an NFL player's sweat- 
drenched office, we asked more than a 
dozen Steelers about their workplace. 


What’s it like inside your locker room, and 
how does it compare to other NFLteams’? 
JARVIS JONES, LINEBACKER: This is the 
only locker room I’ve been in, but guys I 
talk to from other locker rooms, it sounds 
like there are a lot of cliques in other plac- 
es or maybe you can’t speak your mind the 
way youd like. Here, it’s all about coming 
together as one. I feel free to speak my 
mind at any time. It’s really a no-judg- 
ment zone. 

DEANGELO WILLIAMS: When we go home, we 
don’t get the opportunity to discuss what we 
need to discuss. My next-door neighbors, 
and most players’ next-door neighbors, are 
40 and 50 and 60 years old, probably busi- 
nessmen and women. You can’t knock on 
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their door to discuss politics or religion 
or something that could potentially help 
you. And I’m 25, you're 54. You can’t con- 
nect. You have to get that connection in the 
locker room. 

LAWRENCE TIMMONS, LINEBACKER: I hear a 
lot of people say this is the closest-knit 
group in the league. I feel like that’s how 
they run the organization, and it carries 
down to the players. Antonio Brown will 
talk to anyone; Ben will talk to anyone. Ey- 
eryone’s cool. 

LE’VEON BELL, RUNNING BACK: We can say 
whatever we want to each other. We have 
that type of relationship. For us, when we 
see race or things play out from the outside, 
we can discuss it and we can still have 
an open mind to what someone is saying. 
Our locker room is very open, and it should 
be like that. 


What role do you think race plays in locker 
room dynamics? 

RYAN HARRIS, OFFENSIVE TACKLE: You can’t 
help but talk about race. It matters to a lot 
of us, both black and white players. I read 
that 67 percent of white Americans don’t 
have African-American friends. They are 
missing an interaction that we have multi- 
ple times a day. 

CAM HEYWARD, DEFENSIVE END: It’s crazy to 
hear some of these guys’ stories. It doesn’t 
matter where you came from. Everybody 
had to work with what they’ve got. You 
hear about [police encounters among 
teammates ]. It’s unfortunate. We don’t 
understand why anyone would be treated 
like that. 

ALEJANDRO VILLANUEVA, LEFT TACKLE: Afri- 
can-Americans are not a minority [in NFL 
locker rooms]. They are a majority. So their 
voices are going to be heard. The one thing 
Ican truly take away from this: I feel some- 
thing inside is not right. My teammates that 
I care so much about wake up in the morn- 
ing with the feeling of not being equal. 
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WILLIAMS: I’m a firm believer that a person— 
doesn’t matter what color they are—can 
learn a lot from someone if they are willing 
to learn. Not based on what they've heard or 
what they've seen but if they're going in with 
the mindset of “I want to learn about a day 
in the life of this person or that person.” It 
opens a ton of doors, man. 
Whatexperiences have shaped your thoughts 
on this topic? 

MARKUS WHEATON, WIDE RECEIVER: Some 
things I go through are normal to me. 
Through my eyes, it doesn’t look out of 
place. But if you walked in my shoes, you 
would notice it a lot more. I once went to a 
city where there were no blacks. I met a few 
people there, and they actually said they’ve 
never seen a black person in person. Kids 
were afraid of me. I walked down the street 
and they wouldn't walk down the same side 
as me. It’s things like that that are kind of 
normal to me and shouldn't be. And if 
you're not exposed to it, you're not wrong— 
it’s just different. 

HARRIS: There are a lot of guys in this locker 
room who have been affected personally by 
police brutality. A lot of guys have been af- 
fected personally by gun violence that 
doesn’t include police. You get a lot of racial 
conversations, but it’s all said out of respect. 
It all starts on the foundation of respect vs. 
“I'm right and you're wrong.” 

JONES: I had a gun pulled on me before. I 
was back home in Georgia, and I was 
speeding when [an officer] pulled me over. 
I was probably going 85. I pulled over 
about a mile down the road, and he came 
from behind me. He already had his gun 
out. I was on the road with no tint, both of 
my hands on the steering wheel. We were 
talking. It was all good, but I’m like, 
“Bro, you pulled your gun on me and I 
didn’t do anything.” 

B.J. FINNEY, CENTER/GUARD: There's nothing 
I can do personally to understand what 
[African-American teammates] go 
through. And I know that. I can listen to 
them. I can try to understand. I can empa- 
thize with them and understand where 
they're coming from on certain topics and 
be there to support them and help them 
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with whatever they need. 
RAMON FOSTER, GUARD: They'll never really 
understand it. And that’s not their fault. You 
have to live through that. Even with us, not 
many of us get it. To be honest with you, be- 
ing an athlete kind of separates you from a 
lot of different things. I hadn’t directly had 
a person call me the N-word to my face—for 
one, because of my size, and two, because of 
what I do. I don’t knowif they say it behind 
my back, but I feel I’ve surpassed some of 
that stuff. Other guys have heard it, though. 
VILLANUEVA: Having an African-American 
head coach, our awareness is very high with 
race and America. Someone like Coach 
[Mike] Tomlin can make you think how 
much football has given to you, how much 
sports means to everybody in the NFL in 
terms of how we've been able to help our 
families financially. When you put in per- 
spective someone like Coach Tomlin, who 
comes from a really tough neighborhood, 
you're appreciative of his side of the story. 


How does having a teammate who was in the 
military (Villanueva is a West Point grad and 
former Army Ranger) change your thoughts 
onanthem protests? Has your stance evolved 
throughout the season? 

WILLIAMS: It’s a different dynamic, and we 
also get his perception from the military 
background: Somebody in our locker room 
that we know has been on both sides—in the 
military and as an athlete. 

ROSS COCKRELL, CORNERBACK: We all know 
and recognize that Al has done a great ser- 
vice to this country, and we want to respect 
him by showing our respect for the flag. 
Having Al, having some other guys around, 
you recognize there’s a lot more going on 
outside of this NFL bubble we're in. We're 
definitely aware. We have good conversa- 
tions about the things we see on TV and 
what’s going on in current events, and that 
leads to openness. 

VILLANUEVA: We all feel very American, ex- 
tremely proud of our country. In conversa- 
tions with [James] Harrison, DeAngelo, 
there isn’t a single person who doesn’t dis- 
agree with injustices. We want justice for 
everyone. But we understand our platform. 


We understand who we are. We don’t spend 
12 hours a day reading the law and studying 
the news and cases and trials. We are foot- 
ball players. Our extent of knowledge on 
this subject is very limited. 

POUNCEY: Colin Kaepernick giving money 
back, making a difference instead of just 
talking and doing political stands, I respect 
the hell out of that. I can respect a guy who 
does that, who's putting his money forth and 
going out there and really making a change. 
Anybody else who’s doing that and not fol- 
lowing the same path as him, then it’s a little 
different situation for me. It’s more talk 
than action. I like action. People who want 
to talk, get a radio show. 


What do you discuss about the election, both 
pre- and post-results? 

WHEATON: The election has been a hot dis- 
cussion. Hot discussion. 

TIMMONS: I can’t talk about that. [Imitating 
Tomlin] If you say anything about that, 
Lawrence... 

VILLANUEVA: When you read the news, it’s 
very slanted toward one side or the other. 
But the thoughtful conversations I’ve had 
with teammates have helped me become a 
better person. 

COCKRELL: I’m happy it’s over with. Now 
that it’s over, I’ve kind of settled in, like, hey, 
this is the direction the country’s going in 
for the next four years. I’m ready to see 
wherever it’s going to go. I want Donald 
Trump to do well. If Trump does well, Amer- 
ica does well. 

WILLIAMS: We talked about it a lot pre- and 
post-, but there was nobody visibly or emo- 
tionally upset or emotionally distraught by 
the decisions made by the majority. We all 
stay to our sides. There are obviously some 
policies that a lot of people don’t agree with. 
There are a lot of policies that Barack 
Obama put in place before that. There are 
going to be ups and downs to each presi- 
dency and policies people don’t like, and it 
won't be any different with Donald Trump. 
It’s one of those things, man; Donald 
Trump is the president-elect. We're going 
to move on with it. Whether we want to or 
not, we have to. G 
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Brash and abrasive? Definitely. Earnest and hardworking? 
That too. In Buffalo, the once-toxic guard is valued because 
of his intense personality, not in spite of it. 


BY TIM KEQWN 
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THERE ARE ENORMOUS men who use posture to diminish’ themselves. 
Uncomfortable with the attention that comes with theiyenormity, they 
slouch or curl oxlean. They joke about their size to défuse or disarm. 

Richie Incognito is not like those men. He is an enormous man who 
uses his posture to send a message. Unburdened by doubt or self- 
consciousness, he launches his 319-pound body at the world, belly 
out, chest forward, head up. He operates it the way someone with a 
learner’s permit would drive a tank. 

“He's massive,’ says Bills coach Rex Ryan, chuckling in admiration 
of the Pro Bowl guard, “and he knows it.” 

Every Bills practice starts the same way. After stretching, Incog- 
nito hoists that body off the ground, shoves his helmet down over his 
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suitcase-sized head, snaps the chin strap and 
proceeds to do something truly startling: 
sprint. For the next several moments, he’s 
the only guy on the field moving at a rate 
faster than a dreary jog. One moment every- 
body’s lying around stretching, and the next 
this huge person is running as fast as he can 
for no apparent reason. His head tilted back, 
his arms pumping, his Doric-column legs 
churning—it’s like something out ofa nature 
show. After about 30 yards of max effort—he 
moves faster than you would expect, given 
the surrounding torpor—Incognito looks 
over his left shoulder to see a football thrown 
by quarterback Tyrod Taylor descending into 
his thick, heavily wrapped hands. He catch- 
es it in full stride—“I have great hands,’ he 
says—and decelerates like a downshifting 
big rig. He tosses the ball aside and jogs, now 
as slow as everyone else, to the corner of the 
field, where he and the other offensive line- 
men will commence another day of sled- 
shoving drudgery. 

“Every day, he jumps the line and starts 


running,” receiver Walter Powell says. “We 
let him get his catch on. It’s like, ‘There you 
go, big guy. Now go on’’—Powell makes a 
shooing motion with his hand—“‘and go do 
your own thing.” 

What's most striking about Incognito is 
the level of sheer earnestness. The engine 
has no governor. He attacks every drill with 
the choppy steps vital to his profession. Legs 
underneath him to maximize balance and 
force, his feet constantly moving, his head 
up, he’s every offensive line coach’s Platonic 
fantasy. That’s the message: It means so 
damned much to this guy. Like, all of it— 
even the stupid stuff. You think coaches 
don’t love that? You think teammates don’t 
get an extra boost just watching it? How 
many thousands of times do you think he’s 
hit a sled? How many times has he gotten 
down in a three-point stance and fired his 
body into another human being? And some- 
how he still goes about it like a high school 
kid trying to impress a girl. 

“Here’s what Richie’s done here,’ offensive 
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Incognito was Rex 
Ryan’s first signing 
in Buffalo, even 
though the lineman 
didn’t play a single 
down in 2014. 


line coach Aaron Kromer says. “He’s come in 
and been the hardest worker on the practice 
field. He sets the tempo. He’s shown the 
young guys how to practice hard. Doing 
drills, he’s finishing to the point where you're 
like, Whoa. You look at the other guys and 
say, Just do it like that’? And just by virtue of 
other guys paying attention to what he’s do- 
ing, it really helps the culture of the room.” 

Watching that keg ofa body putting every 
ounce of effort into something as silly as 
catching a pass after stretching, you remind 
yourself: This is a 33-year-old man. It’s si- 
multaneously comical and endearing, but 
what’s clear is that he cares. His reputation 
is well established—Incognito is abrasive 
and loud and profane and abusive, perceived 
as the epitome of the maladjusted football 
player. But caring this much eventually be- 
comes its own absolution. 

That's the thing about this game: Every 
unsavory aspect of Incognito’s past—from 
being suspended at Nebraska for his inabil- 
ity to control his temper, to being cut after 
head-butting two opponents in the first half 
of a game against the Rams in 2009, to 
nearly ending his career after the bullying 
scandal involving Jonathan Martin in Mi- 
ami—has been weighed against his ability 
to bring a flinty edge to a huddle. In the 
NFL, there's plenty of dirty work to be done, 
and Incognito has always been an enthusi- 
astic and proficient worker. 

“Ifhe was on the other side, I’d hate him,” 
Powell says. “But I’d love him at the same 
time. He's the type of dude who has a tough- 
guy side that you need in a locker room.” 

It is one of the most uncomfortable 
truths in a sport that has many: Incognito’s 
personality, and how it fits into the small- 
group dynamic of an NFL locker room, is 
prized because of its rough edges, not in 
spite of them. The culture creates it, fosters 
it, rewards and then discards it, never par- 
ticularly interested in whether it can exist 
in a world that doesn’t subscribe to the 
same rules. 


THE BILLS’ LOCKER room is a tangled maze 
of walls and random partitions. Lockers for 


“IF HE WAS ON THE OTHER 
SIDE, I'D HATE HIM. BUT 
HE’S THE TYPE OF DUDE YOU 
NEED IN A LOCKER ROOM.” 


BILLS RECEIVER WALTER POWELL 


offensive linemen are along one wall, facing 
the main door. Specialists are around the 
corner, with running backs to their right 
and linebackers to their left. The trend in 
the team-building business is circular in- 
clusiveness, a nod to visibility, a symbolic 
erasure of cliques and divisions. This one, 
though—a tight end could get lost on his 
way to visit a cornerback. It looks like it was 
designed by an architect who specializes in 
haunted houses. 

Between center Eric Wood and guard 
Ryan Groy, squarely in the middle of a wall 
of offensive linemen, is where Incognito 
makes his home. Facing the entrance, two 
lockers wide, he occupies a spot ideal for a 
ceremonial palace guard. Not much about 
this room makes sense; LeSean McCoy has 
three pillows shoved against the wall and 
approximately 30 pairs of shoes on the floor. 
But the location of Incognito’s locker—front 
and center, facing the door—seems care- 
fully considered. 

There’s nothing subtle about Incognito, 
no hidden complexity. As a 16-year-old at a 
Nebraska football camp, he collected money 
from other campers and placed a call to have 
two strippers come to the dorm. (They were 
turned away by the staff.) Three years ago, 
his actions in Miami caused a national de- 
bate that touched on a triple crown of social 
ills: bullying, racism and sexism. And yet 
within this average American NFL locker 
room, he is uniformly praised as a leader 
who is willing—no, eager; no, determined— 
to defend those teammates with unques- 
tioned loyalty. 

“He’s a guy who’s accountable,” guard 
John Miller says. “You have to admire some- 


one who’s willing to take up for his team- 
mates. Every team needs one of them.” 

Not to say that he and his teammates 
agree on everything. Incognito was vocal in 
his support of Donald Trump during the 
election, but his politics—and his outspoken 
adherence to them—don’t seem to have al- 
tered the chemistry of the Bills’ locker room. 
(Rex Ryan, it should be noted, introduced 
Trump at a rally in Buffalo in April.) “He 
knows I’m not voting for no Trump,’ Miller 
says. Asked ifhe and Incognito discuss poli- 
tics, Taylor shakes his head and says, “Strict- 
ly football.” He begins to laugh. It starts as a 
chuckle and accelerates from there. “Strictly 
football,” he says, walking away, his laughter 
echoing off the locker stalls. 


ANY SERIOUS ETHNOGRAPHY of an NFL team 
would uncover an Incognito character, a 
forward-facing alpha, overflowing with cer- 
tainty, who is loved within his tribe and 
loathed outside it. He is the one who admin- 
isters the initiation rites, who determines 
the weak and the strong. He was Ryan’s first 
free agent signing when he took over the 
Bills before last season, and the pair seem to 
be a perfect match, Brady and Belichick for 
the beer-and-a-shot crowd. Ryan and Incog- 
nito met with Bills owners Terry and Kim 
Pegula, who had to approve of such a contro- 
versial hire, and Rex says Incognito sealed 
the deal by “being incredibly genuine.” In- 
cognito rewarded Ryan, another guy work- 
ing on a second chance, with a Pro Bowl 
season at left guard. The Bills rewarded the 
previously toxic Incognito with a three-year 
contract worth more than $15 million. 
Incognito declined to be interviewed for 
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FOUL PLAY 
Incognito’s penalty yard total is seventh among NFL 
O-linemen (through Week 11) since the start of 2015. 


this story, but that doesn’t mean he refused 
to talk. For the better part of a week, we have 
an amusing back-and-forth. “Oh, hey, look 
who’s here,” he says with mock surprise every 
time he comes to his locker. We talk about 
wine and Buffalo cuisine and catching the 
first pass of every practice. But when I ask if 


he’s willing to reconsider his decision and 
consent to an interview, he says, “Nope. It’s 
been done so many different ways so many 
different times. I just don’t see the point of 
doing it again.” On my last day in Buffalo, he 
shakes my hand and says, “I hope you en- 
joyed Buffalo. Sorry I couldn’t help.” When 
I tell him I'll see him in Seattle when the Bills 
play the Seahawks the following Monday 
night, he says, “Oh, cool. So we get to do this 
again?” It’s the most congenial refusal in the 
history of journalism. 

Part of Incognito’s reticence—and I dare 
you to find another instance when those two 
words have been joined in any plausible 
manner—is what he perceives as the predict- 
ability of the flipped plotline. From the mo- 
ment he signed with the Bills, he told friends 
this day was coming; he would reassert him- 
self with an NFL team and the redemption 
stories would roll out. Richie the Leader. 
Richie the Misunderstood. Richie the 
Changed Man. They’e all predicated on the 
assumption that he somehow reformed, a 
proclamation neither he nor anybody else 
seems eager to make. 

“T don't know if he’s changed,” Ryan says. 
“T can just tell you what he’s been like with 
us. I knew this was a guy I wanted around 
our guys. He loves to play, and he’s been 
nothing but a terrific teammate here. Has he 
been in a fight or two? Sure. That’s him.” 

Ryan laughs, because that’s what everyone 
does when talking about Richie. Sure, he’s 
been in a fight or two. Sure, he’s said some 
things that offended some folks along the 
way. Sure, he probably thinks the world is 
too damned sensitive. It’s easy to see Incog- 
nito as something of a caricature, a man 
whose head and neck merge seamlessly, like 
the world’s largest Glue Stic. His demeanor 
conveys supreme confidence, and coaches 
like Ryan—who has made a fine living out of 
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displaying the same self-assurance while 
winning fewer than halfhis games—tend to 
believe toughness is a transmittable virus. 

“We talked about building a physical 
team,” Ryan says, “and the first guy I thought 
of was Richie.” 

The Bills were 8-8 in Ryan’s first year, 5-5 
through the first 10 games of this season. 
Theyve running a 16-year streak without a 
playoff appearance, and even though the 
AFC is rife with mediocrity, Ryan says he 
subscribes to the “normal math” that 10 wins 
gets a team to the playoffs. And because the 
Bills were built, at least in part, in Incognito’s 
image, it’s fair to suggest his performance 
and behavior could be intrinsically tied to 
the Ryan brothers’ longevity in Buffalo. 

In an overall chippy Week 7 loss to the 
Dolphins, Incognito got into a late-game 
altercation with Miami defensive end Andre 
Branch after Branch appeared to step on 
Incognito’s head at the bottom of a pile. In- 
cognito ended up standing near the goal line 
holding Branch’s helmet, which he proceed- 
ed to huck 20 yards downfield like a bocce 
ball. When he was fined by the league, he 
tweeted a clip of the helmet throw with the 
message, “That’s the best $9,115 I’ve ever 
spent. F*ck yo helmet! !” 

Sure. That’s him. 

“I guess there are times when things get 
under your skin,” Groy says. “I kind of 
laughed under my breath when it happened. 
I definitely would have handled it differ- 
ently, but I’m not Richie.” 

Every time Incognito loses his cool— 
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which has occurred markedly less since he 
joined the Bills—is a reminder that he is for- 
ever tethered to 2013, when Jonathan Mar- 
tin left the Dolphins midway through the 
season and cited Incognito’s bullying as the 
reason. The sordid details and complicated 
nature of the back-and-forth are well-known 
by now—they’e the reason Incognito won't 
talk, of course—but the situation ended 
with Incognito’s being suspended for the 
final eight games of the season for behavior 
that the NFL’s report described as “consis- 
tent with a case of workplace bullying.” He 
was, in his own words, “radioactive’—and 
unsigned—during the entire 2014 season, 
until the unabashedly impolitic Ryans took 
over in Buffalo. 

Speaking to Miami reporters about the 
Martin incident during a conference call in 
Week 7, Incognito said, “I can sleep good at 
night knowing what happened and what my 
actions were. I’m not saying I was a saint, but 
I sleep well at night knowing what I did.” 

He said Martin “reached out and tried to 
speak a few times, but I have nothing to say.” 

“Richie’s crossed the line at times,” says 
Wood, who is one of Incognito’s closest 
friends and was a teammate during Incog- 
nito’s three-game stint with the Bills in 
2009. “And he knows he’s crossed the line. 
You've got to be very careful. Me and him 
are constantly making fun of each other, 
but there are times and people you can’t do 
that kind of stuff with.” 

Martin has mostly stayed out of the spot- 
light since leaving the game in 2015, but he 
did speak to USA Today in May, and his 
comments spoke as much to the locker room 
culture as to Incognito’s behavior: “I don’t 
even know if Richie wants to be a bad per- 
son. Part of me thinks he just is because he’s 
allowed to be in the realm he occupies.” 

Within the tribe, youre yelled at, pushed 
and teased at every turn. It comes from 
coaches, teammates, opponents, even par- 
ents. It’s an endless cycle, and it becomes like 
background noise. Certainly, Martin’s expe- 
rience went beyond the norm—the NFL's 
report concluded that “the persistent harass- 
ment by his teammates caused him signifi- 
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cant emotional distress’—but within this 
culture, he doesn’t get much sympathy. 

From one locker to the next, Bills players 
made oblique references to “what went on 
down there.” As in, “We know what went on 
down there” and “People don’t really know 
what went on down there.” 

“Thad heard stories and read stuff,” Taylor 
says. “But I don’t actually believe things 
about someone until I’m around them.” 

Perhaps the most concise and uninten- 
tionally comprehensive answer comes from 
Powell, who says, “When it comes to football, 
nobody judges you on your past.” 


IN LARGE GROUPS, common goals are often 
vague and unsatisfying. In small groups, like 
a 53-man football team, they're precise and 
attainable. The offensive guard has to get to 
the linebacker, seal the double-team, pick up 
the blitz. The running back has to read the 
blocks, carry out the fake, pick up the blitz. 
The communal nature of the work lends it- 
self to a tight focus. 

Comparisons between football and battle 
are an insult to those who engage in true 
combat, but it’s understandable, and maybe 
even advantageous, for a football team to 
cast itself and its goals in military terms. 
There's an undeniable psychological benefit 
for a group to believe that it’s fighting for its 
own preservation. 

Through this prism, it shouldn't be sur- 
prising that Incognito—the Bills’ nominee 
for this year’s USAA Salute to Service 
Award, incidentally—is valued by team- 
mates for his loyalty and intensity. Re- 
formed bully? Same guy? In the locker 
room, it doesn’t really matter. We're hard- 
wired to accept those with whom we share 
the pursuit of a goal. 

It’s the tribal way. The Iroquois Nation 
elected civil leaders to conduct affairs dur- 
ing peacetime. When war broke out, how- 
ever, wartime leaders took control to ensure 
the survival of the tribe. In the tribal world 
of the NFL, Incognito would be a wartime 
leader. Or maybe it’s more accurate to say 
this: Richie Incognito would not be trusted 
with peace. G 
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Five for 
fighting: recent 
notable locker 
room fights 


GIANTS, 2015 
Damontre Moore is 
eventually cut after he 
fights with Cullen Jenkins 
over a free pair of Beats. 


SEAHAWKS, 2014 

Percy Harvin fights 

with Doug Baldwin before 
a preseason game just 
months after giving 
Golden Tate a black eye 
before the Super Bowl. 


CHIEFS, 2011 

Thomas Jones sucker 
punches Jonathan Baldwin 
after Baldwin objects to 
rookie hazing. 


EAGLES, 2005 
Terrell Owens fights 
Hugh Douglas in the 
training room (after a 
slight delay so Owens 
could put on shoes). 


JETS, 2015 

A sucker punch by 
Ikemefuna Enemkpali 
breaks quarterback 
Geno Smith’s jaw. 
—DAVID FLEMING 
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THE TRUTH 


BY 
HOWARD 
BRYANT 


MLB’s qualifying offer courts 


little controversy but speaks volumes about the 
state of affairs between owners and players. 


he elation of the World Series is now behind us, and thus begins the 

season when every player joins the same team against an opponent 

that happens to pay them. Major League Baseball is on a tenuous 21- 
year streak of labor peace since the beginning of the last work stoppage, when the 1994 
strike devastated the sport, destroyed the Montreal Expos and paved the way for the ste- 
roid era. Uncomfortable truths, all, but truths nevertheless. 

The truths of the negotiations for a new collective bargaining agreement (the current 
one expires Dec. 1) aren’t necessarily heroic from the selfish eye of the fan, who couldn't 
care less about labor unless a lockout or a strike looms. It’s players vs. owners, millions vs. 
billions. There don’t appear to be any apocalyptic issues that would stop the game, but that 
doesn’t mean a work stoppage won't occur. 

The issues that would radically shape baseball for the better—determining once and for 
all whether the game continues down its path of everyday interleague play and, if so, 
whether it adds the DH to the National League or abolishes it in the American—are like- 
ly not on the table. Nor is the nonstarter of shortening the season to accommodate the 
increase of playoff teams (which has reduced the necessity of a 162-game season) and to 
avoid bad postseason weather. What is on the table is, in a sense, climate change. Baseball 
has slowly been trying to turn its culture closer to football’s—look at how the commis- 
sioner’s office has pushed for more power (see: Alex Rodriguez being suspended for a full 
season in 2014 during the Biogenesis scandal without failing a drug test), and witness the 
primacy of baseball’s odious qualifying offer, which, although it might survive the nego- 
tiations, shouldn't. 

On its face, the qualifying offer—which can be extended to eligible free agents who have 
been with a team for the entire previous season—seems to work for everyone. It mimics the 
NFL’ franchise tag with one major exception: Unlike NFL players, MLB players can reject 
it—and they have, roundly, over its four-year existence. In football, not one of the 27 quar- 
terbacks in the Hall of Fame was ever a healthy, in-prime unrestricted free agent. In base- 
ball, a player who has accepted the qualifying offer would earn $17.2 million for the 2017 
season and would get to become an unrestricted free agent after. The player makes a lot of 
money and puts off free agency for a year. The team, meanwhile, doesn’t have to compete 
for its own player but isn’t tied to a long-term contract. A win-win, right? 


Wrong. Since the inception of the new system in 2012, 64 quali- 
fying offers have been made by teams, with only five accepted. This 
year Neil Walker of the Mets and Jeremy Hellickson of the Phillies 
accepted. The other eight players offered this year did not, aware of 
their worth on the open market. Yoenis Cespedes, for example, re- 
jected the Mets’ qualifying offer, knowing full well some team will 
likely commit to him for more than one year; in turn, the Mets will 
receive a draft pick from whatever team signs him. 

The qualifying offer isn’t destroying baseball, but it’s not helping 
either because it continues to expose old wounds. The sport is a 
$10 billion industry and yet, 41 years and untold profits later, own- 
ership still hasn’t been willing to accept the concept of player 
movement without some form of compensation in return. The phi- 
losophy behind free agent compensation has always been specious: 
that if a team loses a player to free agency, it deserves compensa- 
tion for having developed the talent. The counter is more sensible: 
Baseball controls a drafted player until he hits six years of service 
time. Then that player should be free to join the marketplace to 
shop his services, the debt to his club paid. 

The gap between MLB philosophy and reality is wide. The quali- 
fying offer is really designed to dampen free agency and depress 
salaries, to give teams pause before signing free agents because they 
don’t want to lose the draft picks attached to signing one. On the 
other side, it discourages teams from retaining their own players 
with long-term deals and encourages them to acquire draft picks. A 
team, for example, that needs Cespedes might not sign him because 
it doesn’t want to give up compensation, which means not doing 
what it takes to win. Winning, in fact, often falls a distant second to 
making and saving money. The pursuit of the World Series is the 
summer game. That game is over, giving way to the winter game: 
owners vs. players battling over money and control. 
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“THERE ARE NO PIT STOPS ON 
THE ROAD TO THE PLAYOFF.” 


-LARRY CULPEPPER 
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